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i | AT THS SEASON OF THE YEAR LOOK OUT FOR THE BEST) 35: 


Supplementary Reading and Text-Books for your Schools. 
IF YOU ARE ANXIOUS TO INITIATE YOUR BOYS| No books that have yet been published in §UP- 
and girls intothe mtricacies of Geography| PLEMENTARY READING tbe line of text- 








Holmes’ New Readers. 


These books i overybeay If you want something new, neat 
and excellent, you should have them. This is more than an 
advertisement : it is good advice. 


Venable’s Arithmetics. 


An entirely new and thoroughly graded series of two books. 
Well up witb the times and the best methods of instruction. 
See them. If you desire to keep moving with the world they 
are what you want. 


5 . 
Maury’s Geographies. 

Now too well known to need particular recommendation. Don't 
forget them when you want a new Geography. If there is 
one series better than another, there is good reason for be- 
lieving it is Maury’s. Thousands say so. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Books. 


If fine scholarship and a specially able and interesting author 
are wanted, these are the books for the Latin student. 





To learn more about these works and terms for intro- 
duction, address the publishers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, 


NOW “ without tears,” place in their hands these 
books of Prof. King’s, which stand in the whole 


range of Geographical teaching, without peers. | 


Book FIRST OF THE “ PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL Reaper” is already in use in Chicago, 
THERE IS Brooklyn, Worcester, Fall 
Lowell, New Bedford, Wilmington (Delaware), 
A and in important cities and towns all over the 
country. Prce, 0 cents. 
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Book SECOND of the | with special reference to the effects of 


books in Physiology, have preved themselves so 
thoroughly school-worthy, teachable, and practi- 
cal as the Youne Fouks’ PRYSIOLOGIES, by 
Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D., com- AND prisivg 
“ Child’s Book of Health.” Price 30cents. ** How 


River, | to Keep Well.” Price, 42 cents. And “ Our Bodies 


and How We Live.” Price, 60 cents. 
The books of this series have eae pecgased 
mulants 


PICTURESQUE GHOGRAPHICAL READER ’’ series, | and narcotics on ALL HOUSES the human sys- 


CONSTANTLY winch will present the study ot 
Geography for one grade in advance of Book 
FIRST, is nearly ready. 
the best known Superintendents of Schools im 
the United States writes: “lam happy to say 


INCREASING that King's 


tem. 
The strength of the series lies in the simple lan- 


Price, 72 cents. One ot | guage employed and the strict adherence to sai- 


entine truth. 
The gallant heroes who have helped to make 


Picturesque Gco-| our nation what it is are put into story 


graphical Reader, which we put into our lowest | OFFERING in four volum: s, embracing many of 


Grammar grade, last spring is giving great sat- 
isfaction. I regard it as exceedingly good 
material.” Another writes: * It breaks a path 
EMAND which otbers, working im this line will 
certainly have to follow.” 
Pror. KiNG has also prepared METHODS AND 
AIps ™N GeoGeRapay for the use of Teachers 
and Normal Students, which, although but 
about a year betore the Educational Public, is al 
OR ready in the hands of thousands of teachers. 
Writes Supt. Greenwood of Kansas City: “ 
commenced reading the book, finished it in 
DESI RIABLE two sittings ana tn-n laid it down 
with the deliberate conviction that it is the 
FULLEST, SAFEST, FRESHEST, FREEST, MOST COM 
PREHENSIVE AND SCHOLARLY GUIDE on Geo 
graphical Teaching yet offered to American 
teachers.” Price, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.76. 
AND Seven Lirrve Sisters by Jane Andrews 
and its companion volume SEVEN LITTLE Sis 
TERS PROVE THEIR SISTERHOOD are two books 
that are in use in thousands of schools. “ The 
Seven Little Sisters,” embrace the Esquimaux 
girl, the African girl, etc., together with a de- 
PROcITABLE scription of the several countries 
which they inhabit. Price to schools, 0 cents, 
TeN Boys WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM LONG 
AGO TO NOW is another book by the same au 
thoress. it is historicai m its character, and ad 
mirably calculated to interest the reader. 
Writes Jonn Greenleaf Whittier of this excel- 
lent volume: [ have been reading Tex Boys 
BOOKS FOR and cannot forbear saying that in 
all my acquaintance with juven.le literature I 
know of nothing in many respects equal to 
this remurkable book. It is clear, easy, grace 
ful and picturesque. Price School Edition 50 cts. 


|} Our Fathers.” 


their adventures and trials. The books are “ Sto- 
ries From American History.” Boards, 3) cents. 
“ Boston Tea Party and Other Stories of the Rev- 
olution.” Boards, 3) cents. “Noble Deeds of 
Boards, 30 cents. And “Stories 
of SAME the Civil War.” Boards, 30 cents. 
Each of these books contains fitteen or twenty 
stories replete with interest and instruction for 
the young. They are full of lite and movement, 
and, above all, the stories are based on accurate 
bis- FOR INTRODUCTION torical fact. They 
are very largely used for Supplementary Reading. 
In PHYSICAL CULTURE, the providing of sound 
bodies for sound minds for the youth of our land 
is set forth in“ The Swedish System of Educa- 
tional BUT Gymnastics,” by Baron Nils Posse, so 
that “be who runs may read,” and, better yet, 
comprehend. Price, $2.00. Send for specimen 
pages. That tamous story-writer, Geo M. 
Towle, bas prepared a bock YOU WILL FIND 
entitied, “ The Heroes and Martyrs of Invention,” 
which covers a somewhat unique ground, as its 
title suggests. It is very popular. rice, 80 cents. 
in Eugtish History THA we confidently pre- 
Young People's History of England,” 
by the same author. Price, 8, OO cents, and 
ulso the “ Underwood's Guest's LEE & SHEP- 
ARD’S Hand-book of English History.” Price, 
boards, 75 cents. 
in English grammar we can send you a nd 
book in “ Tweed’s Grammar for Common 8T 
e 


sent the “* 


Schoois,” the book for the times. All the gram- 
mar necessary in one hundred and twenty-tiv 

pages. Adopted in Boston. Cambridge, 

New York City, and important places EX ELS 
all over the country. 


TRY SOME OF OUR BOOKS. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON 


Above aro Teachers Net Prices. Send for Complete Catalogue 


Stowell’s 








MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. 


Physiology. 
Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. 
muiled free to any address. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE GRUBE IDEA OF 
TEACHING PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


By Dr. LEVI SEELEY, 
Author of The “Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic.” 


This little book has been published to supply the demand for the 


MUSIC COURSE. Young Folk’s Library. 
COURSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 


Diustrated catalogue 
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OUR NEW BOOKS, 


THE ANALYTICAL QUESTION BOOKS. 


A SPLENDID NEW SERIES. 
THREE BOOKS NOW READY. 
Analytical Questions in Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, 


These are the latest and best question books. The author isa 
well-known high school principal, thoroughly qualified by long 
experience for the pre tion of this series. The books are 
carefully arra by topics so that questions covering con- 
t siderable ground may be selected with little labor. Each question 
is concise, and the answer (numbered the same) is placed in the 
last part of the book, so as to prevent unthinking reliance on the 
book. Each answer includes the substance of the question and is 
therefor complete. 

For preparing for examinations, for reviewing 
pupils in school, these books are the best, as each 
book gives many more questions in each branch, 
than are to be found in the largest question books. 


Now Ready. Now Ready. 











primary and lower grade work in the teaching of Arithmetic by itself. 


64 pp 


The larger book covers the Grube idea as far as percentage. 


Leatherette cover. Price, 30 cents ; fe teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 3 cents 








One Supestant point is the large, clear type and durable, tasteful 
cloth binding. tra " 
Press B0e. oneh - oo sae peas. gee. by mail, 5c. extra. extra. 
‘ . a Add it get three for $1.00 postpaid. — + > > > 
SPECIAL OFFER. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 
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less Erasers 
and Crayons, 


Just Published. Goff’s Historical Map of U.8 

Plain, incisive andcompiete. Send for circular 
Andrews M’f’g Company, 

76 FIFTH AVE,, Near 14th Street, N. Y¥. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 





Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 


270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Write for Catalogues. 
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Circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
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STUDENTS, LITERARY WORKERS, AND THOSE 
WHO USE THE BRAIN, MORE THAN THE BODY, 
from excessive brain wor#@ produce nervous exhaustion, headache, dyspepsia and sleeplessness. 
This, is from using up the Vital energy of the brain, faster than food can supply. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, 

from the Vital principle of the Brain of the Oz, and the germ of Wheat, and Oat, isa 
for nourishing brain and nerves—It restores lost Vigor, increases the capacity for men 
relieves all forms of nervousness, and debility. 

It aids in the bodily, and mental growth of children. 

It is used by thousands of the world’s most earnest Brain workers. 

The formula is on every bottle, approved by eminent Physicians. 

It is the only Vital Phosphite. {[t is not a laboratory Phosphate. 

DECRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N. Y.; Druggists, or by mail, 
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DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
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Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
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A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
acts as a general tonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy, 
Dr. F. W. LYTLE, Lebanon, IIl., says: 
‘*T have personally used it with marked 


advantage when overworked, and the ner- 
vous system much depressed.”’ 








Dr. O. C. Strout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: 

‘**T gave it to one patient who was unable 
to transact the most ordinary business, be- 
cause his brain was ‘tired and confused’ 
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relief and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
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in bulk, 
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‘THERE are eli is reasons at the on of thig 

year why teachers and their friends should 
take courage. Wecan always find enough things 
to mourn over, if we take the pains to hunt them 
up, but certainly, there are far more things to-day 
to rejoice about in the educational world than cry 








about. And first of all there never was a time 
when teaching was more of a profession. This gives 
the teacher a power he never has had. And then 


fewer changes took place last year among teachers, 
than ever before since the modern system of public 
instruction was organized. More solid educational 
books were read, more organized county and state 
associations were held, more thoughtful papers 
were written, more educational papers were taken 
and paid for, than ever before in the history of the 
world. And then instruction in our state normal 
schools and institutes was never more pedagogical 
and less informational ; in other words, more teach- 
ers are asking how to teach, than what to teach. 
The facts of the text-books are valued, but not as 
the end of school work. There never was a time 
when more teachers thoroughly believed in the im- 
mortal statement of Pestaluzzi that ‘‘ the number of 
facts a pupil learns is by no means the measure of 
his success,” and more are trying to follow the laws 
of psychology, and studying the child. Courses of 





study are more flexible and gradinz !.ws less tyran- 
nical. 

All of these cheering facts have come on account 
of no special revival season, but because of a thor- 
ough and settled determination among our best 
teachers to make themselves and their schools bet- 
ter than ever before. 
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N these stirring times more history is made in one 
year than in the past during a hundred years. 
For example, the growth of individualism has been 
most remarkable. Each employer on the New 
York Central R. R., feels it his duty to strike if he 
thinks his individual rights have been interfered 
with. A few years ago a single man was of no 
account. He might be treated in the most unjust 
manner and nobody cared. But this year it has 
cost one railroad many dollars, and several months 
of obstructed traffic, to assert its independence over 
private organizations. It was onaccount of a want 
of personal confidence that a financial crisis was 
precipitated in England and this country. When 
confidence is good, a trader will trust almost every- 
body with ninety per cent. of goods, and ten per 
cent. cash, but when personal trust is gone this same 
merchant wants ninety per cent. cash, and will 
hardly give ten per cent. credit. 

We have plenty of money, which on good security 
can bo- obtained for four per cent., but money in- 
tantly is locked up when confidence is gone. 

Days of war are over, but never during any 
peaceful year has so much money been spent upon 
war-vessels, forts, new guns, and army support, as 
during this now closing. No nation wants to go 
again to war—no nation expects to—yet the enor- 
mous sums spent to support standing armies and 
active navies, exceeds that of any other year, ex- 
cept when engaged in active warfare. This comes 
from lack of confidence. The elections in this year 
mean nothing either for Democrats or Republicans. 
It is an ‘‘off” yearin politics, but it has not been an 
‘‘off” year for corporations. Capital is timid and 
so seeks self protection in combination. This 
caused the formation of the American Book Co.— 
the largest publishing company in the world. Each 
of the firms, composing this corporation were doing 
well enough, but they wanted security, even though 
in the aggregate they might do less business than 
formerly. Corporations are doing more good to- 
day than all other agencies combined, because they 
express the united will of benevolent individuals. 
The worst difficulty in our own nation is the 
Indian trouble, for it shows a remarkable want of 
capacity in the American people that they have not 
learned in two hundred and fifty years how to treat 
the red man. In spite of all his savagery, thou- 
sands feel that he is right in refusing to submit to 
all the extortions of his white masters. 

The hope of the commercial world is in cheap 
transportation, quick collections, small profits, and 
enormous sales. Bridges have been built, new 
mines opened, new railroads constructed, and new 
companies organized for the purpose of increasing 
the facilities for business, but with all this the 
strange fact stares us in the face, that farm lands 
have steadily ¢eclined in value, while city property 
has as steadily increased. The average country 
boy goes to the city, and the city boy will not be- 
come a farmer. It is not difficult to predict the 
result if this state of things continues. 

Africa has been the center of the thought of the 
world during the past ten years, and now the 
European nations are each claiming a part for their 
own. What the result will be cannot be told, unless 
the present practice continues of sending more 
rum than books, teachers, and missionaries. If 
the nations keep the greed of trade as the principal 
end of African possession, it will be many years 
before Africa will be civilized. We have learned in 








many ways during 1890, that nations have no souls. 

It is one of the most cheering signs of the times 
that Brazil has been able to form a republic and 
adopt a constitution without bloodshed and financia 
ruin. This comes from the general diffusion of in- 
telligence, and so an appreciation of the rights of 
man. This is the first instance in which a complete 
national revolution has been effected, from a mon- 
archy to a republic, without serious internal dis- 
turbances. 





N educational matters the year has been produc- 
tive of excellent results. Educational personalis 
has been far less than formerly ;no new excitement 
has been started; even manual training has settled 
down as a permanent thing, and is taking its place 
along with ‘‘ object teaching” and ‘Quincy meth- 
ods,” asa part of the new work of school life. It 
has become a conviction among teachers that they 
must assert themselves, if they ever expect to cet 
professional recognition, and so there were never 
more educational organizations, and more educa- 
tional meetings than during 1890. And many of the 
papers read at these meetings are of high order of 
merit. Teachers are becoming students of educa. 
tional history, psychology, and methodology; not 
merely skimmers of small books, but first class in- 
vestigators. 

A few more years of such advancement as this 
and we shall be able to see the commencement of a 
new era in school work, when teachers, and not 
politicians, will be leaders; when teachers will be 
members of boards of education and generally fere- 
most in naming school officers and managing school 
affairs. The year just closing will not pass into 
educational history as a remarkable one in school 
work, but as most profitable in general advance all 
along the line of pedagogical progress. 

niece 
(THE encouragement of athletic pests is making 
some colleges famous. It is said that if Yale 
wins the boat race next year, fully forty, and per- 
haps fifty boys will enter the freshman class in the 
autumn, who would go to Harvard, if she came out 
victor. Princeton met with an overwhelming de- 
feat last month in Brooklyn, which will cost her 
next year’s classes the loss of twenty-five members 
atleast. All this comes of the general law that the 
average sportsman likes to bet on the winning 
horse. Disguise the fact as we may the under dog 
always gets the worst of it, and sneaks away after 
the fight is over, while the victor is both patted 
and petted. But this sort of thing is bound to bru 
talize our great schools sooner or later. When a 
bully or a ‘‘team”™ of bullies parade themselves as 
the representatives of hundreds who couldn't kick 
a foot ball over a six-foot fence, it is time to inquire 
whether this sort of thing pays How was Prince 
ton degraded by the recent defeat of her foot ball 
club? Her scholastic character wasn't teuched; 
her students were not helped; her old glory wasn't 
increased, except in the eyes of those who like to 
see dog fights, and cock fights, and wouldn't mind 
seting a first class bull fight, if the law allowed it. 
-+- 
T is not unusual to hear elderly people or even 
those in middle hfe, say, ‘‘ I shall be glad when 
the holidays are over, they make me sad.” Per- 
haps such a feeling is inevitable; it is natural that 
those who have met with many sorrows should be 
affected by the contrasting gayety. But the merry- 
making of Christmas is only one of its a&pects. Its 
significance to the Christian is that God is over- 
flowing with ‘good will toman.” This gives ita 
permanent value. It is the season of peace and 
good will; it is the time when the gentlest and kind- 
est offices of humanity are performed. The teacher 
should try to get some thought of this into the lives 
of the pupil; that it is something more than a day 











of noisy and showy spectacles, 
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SCHOOL HEALTH AND SCHOOL HOURS. 


Professor Axel Key, of Stockholm, read a 
paper at an international scientific congress 
in Berlin, considering the results of a commission 
appointed to investigate the health of scholars in all 
the schools of Denmark and Sweden. Facts con- 
cerning physical development were wanted; 15,000 
boys of the secondary Swedish schools, and 3,000 
girls in private schools, all belonging to the 
wealthier classes, were measured and weighed. It 
was found that boys from seven to eight years of 
age grew rapidly; in those from nine to thirteen the 
growth was less marked; whereas between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, the time of puberty, they 
increased still faster in both height and weight. 
The periods of the girls’ development correspond 
with those of the boys, but it was more rapid. The 
children of the well-to-do classes were physically a 
year in advance of those of the same age among the 
poor. Another point was that the growth of chil- 
dren varies at different seasons of the year, espe- 
cially in winter and summer. From the end of 
November to the end of March they grow but little. 
From March to July or August their height in- 
creases, not their weight. During the rest of the 
year the converse is the case, and the increase in 
height is very slight, while the weight increases 
much. These facts have a bearing upon the time of 
the summer holidays. When they have been earlier 
than usual, the children have been found to increase 
in weight, which shows that, if possible, the first 
weeks of summer should be employed as a period 
of rest. 

Another result has been to show that at the end 
of the first school year 17 per cent. of the children 
examined were found sickly or ailing; at the end of 
the second year 37 per cent.; and after the fourth 
year 40 per cent. Similar results were found to 
exist in Denmark. It appeared that as the mental 
strain augmented, the diminution of physical power 
also increased. This is especially so with the girls, 
61 per cent. of whom were ill or showed signs of 
chronic ailments more or less serious, and 10 per 
cent. had curvature of the spine. The excessive 
length of the hours of study seemed to fully account 
for this state of things, the hours of study increas- 
ing from seven daily in the junior classes to eleven 
or twelve in the senior. 

In France the same subject is occupying consid- 
erable attention. The primary schools are open for 
thirty hours during a week of five days, and in 
addition to this they have home lessons to prepare 
in the evenings. In 1881 a commission appointed 
by the government recommended a reduction of 
hours according to the following scale of ages—viz., 
three and a half hours daily for scholars from seven 
to nine years old, four and a half hours for those 
from nine to eleven years, five and a half hours for 
those from eleven to thirteen years. 

As the rector of the French academy of Cham- 
bery lately remarked in his report on this subject: 
‘*The real result of work is in inverse proportion to 
its duration. The mind forms habits of dreaming 
which are often unhealthy. The idleness and 
thoughtlessness of many pupils have no other 
cause.” If this be so with more advanced pupils, 
it must be much more so with unformed growing 
children. There can Be no doubt that the children 
of the poor, especially in large towns, where their 
surroundings are so opposed to their due bodily de- 
velopment, are far less capable of sustained mental 
effort than those of the higher and more favored 
classes; and yet too often more is exacted from 
them. In how many cases have inherited sickness 
and incapacity to be taken into account, as well as 
insufficient nourishment? When, therefore, we 
consider such facts as we have mentioned, and the 
general results of experience, the practical conclu- 
sion would seem to be this: The wise teacher will do 
his utmost to sustain the interest and attention of 
his scholars in school, and will see that they do 
work while they are at work; but when they are 
dismissed from his care he will not require any 
further study from them during the remainder of 
the day. They will then return in the morning re- 


freshed and invigorated by recreation and sleep, 
and grow up possessors of that priceless blessing, 
‘‘a sound mind in a sound body.” 





PRESIDENT Exot, of Harvard, is certain when 
he speaks to say something the people will 
talk about after he is through, and his recent ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was no exception to the rule. His subject: 
“The actual work accomplished in an average 
grammar school,” gave him a good opportunity to 
show how much he knows about his theme, and if 
his assertions indicate anything, he proved that he 
has a most thorough knowledge of it. He said that 
‘except arithmetic, all the studies in the grammar 
schools, are memory studies,” and that, ‘‘except in 
arithmetic, I am unable to find any other faculty of 
the mind than memory, trained in the grammar 
grades,” and that ‘“ geography is taught purely by 
memory, and that kind of teaching is of very doubt- 
ful advantage.” He also declared that ‘‘it is a dan- 
gerous theory that it is worth while to learn some 
things in youth, which we are sure to forget in 
maturity.” The editor of Education, to whose 
monthly we are indebted for these quotations, says 
that ‘‘There are many respectable, scholarly, 
talented, and conscientious teachers and citizens in 
the Old Bay state, who will at once feel like saying 
that the statement is entirely untrue and unprov- 
able.” 

But did not the thirty-one Boston school-masters 
feel like making a similar statement after 
Horace Mann made his famous report, and more 
recently did not many Massachusetts teachers deny 
the trustworthiness of Mr. Walton’s well known 
report of the examination of Norfolk county, and 
later still, did not the Connecticut teachers rise-in 
indignation at the report of the educational condi- 
tion of one of their eastern counties? And yet, as 
the years have passed on, time has shown the entire 
truthfulness of these statements. The storm of in- 
dignation that was raised against Col. Parker when 
he first uttered in unmistakable English his opinion 
of certain school practices, is within the easy mem- 
ory of every teacher. It probably isa fact that Dr. 
Eliot hus told the truth; not concerning teaching in 
all schools, butin many. The doctor is a man of 
eminent character, great calmness, and fearless- 
ness. 

He is not only not afraid to say what he thinks, 
but he is quite anxious to tell, on all proper 
occasions, what he knows. Why should not his 
words be considered as of as much worth as Superi- 
intendent Seaver’s? One of these gentlemen must 
be mistaken, and as to facts. There is no possible 
way to settle this question, as far as we can see, ex- 
cept by organizing another investigation. Just 
how it should be constituted, and just how it should 
go about its work, the wisdom of the teachers of 
the Old Bay state will determine. It is their duty 
to move in this direction at once. They cannot 
afford to rest easy under the grave charges Dr. 
Eliot has laid at their door. He is too great a man 
to be laughed down. Of course, we admit that he 
is nothing unless a reformer. So was Luther, and 
so was Cromwell. Reformers have had, and do 
now have, their distinct places in the work of up- 
lifting the world. If Dr. Eliot is a reformer, he is 
surrounded by the monuments of hundreds of 
others, some of whom were mobbed in the streets of 
liberty-loving Boston, but whose sepulchers the sons 
of New England garnish every year. It showsa 
lack of discernment, not to be able to see a reformer 
until after he is dead. 


o> 





At the recent annual meeting of the Regents of 
the state of New York, charges were pre- 
ferred against one of the New York colleges, for 
having lowered the standard of scholarship required 
by its charter. There isa deal of speculation 
as to what institution is referred to,as the Regents 
did not divulge its name. It may be that they 
will find that the college has substituted modern 
branches for the dead languages. Before the school is 
condemned care should be taken to investigate the 
thoroughness of its teaching, for, it is possible to be ex- 
ceedingly, superficial under a most thorough course 
of study, 





THE old way of loading the memory with all it could 
carry is now generally condemned because it was found 
that the effect was to destroy altogether its power and 
sharpness. In discussing this subject the Sunday-School 
Times well says : 

‘Intelligent memorizing has its important place in 
the training of a child; but unintelligent memorizing 
has no place there. Bible texts that are understood by 
a child can be profitably memorized by a child ; but no 
Bible text ought to be memorized by a child until the 
child has a fair understanding of the meaning of that 
text. And as it is with Bible texts, so it is with all 
statements of abstract truth. The proper mental order 
is first understanding, then memory. On this point 
there is now practical agreement among true educators 
of every name all the world over. From the days of 
Roger Ascham down to the present day there has been a 
steady growth of conviction in this direction.” 

A REPORT upon the classification and nomenclature of 
manual training presented at the last national associa- 
tion, seems to indicate a wide difference of opinion con- 
cerning the details of industrial work. This might have 
been expected, for the whole business of manual train- 
ing is in its infancy. The professional element seems to 
be unanimously excluded, but exactly how to arrange 
details is far from being fixed. It takes time to settle 
important questions, and we can well afford to work 
away patiently in this direction for several years to 
come. Light is certain to come. 





THE news comes that a movement has already been 
introduced upon the lines indicated in the recent speech 
of Emperor William upon the educational system. The 
school reform committee voted unamimously to substi- 
tute modern for ancient languages in all the Jower 
classes in high schools, and also to make other changes 
in the real schools. The town council of Hamburg has 
decided to establish a school in accordance with the 
emperor’s ideas. 





Our readers have noticed with pleasure a series of 
valuable articles on ‘‘ Natural Science,” by Supt. Monroe, 
of Pasadena, California, and another on “‘ Reading,” by 
Supt. Sinclair, of Hamilton, Ontario. These will be con- 
tinued. We commence this week a series of articles by 
Prof. Griffith, of the New Paltz, N. Y., state norma} 
school on “ Thought Expression in Geography,” and 
another by Dr. Thompson, supervisor of drawing, Jersey 
City. All of the gentlemen speak with authority and 
our readers will gladly read them, not so much on 
account of their personal worth and educational fitness 
as because what they write is just what the student 
teacher wants to read. Wehav many valuable things 
in preparation, concerning which a full announcement 
willsoon bemade. During the coming year THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be better than ever before. Our motto 
has always been Advance, as all who know us will tes- 
tify. 


THE increased interest in the department of higher 
education, of the National Educational Association in 
1890, has led the executive committee to issue a circular. 
It says: ‘‘If the colleges are to continue to hold their 
place in the ranks of general educational progress, they 
must cultivate a progressive spirit through associations 
similar to those which have proven so effective in pro- 
moting the advancement of institutions for primary and 
secondary education. Colleges which stand aloof from 
such a movement are not only out of harmony with the 
educational spirit of the age, but their course is strangely 
inconsistent with that tendency amongst men towards 
organization for mutual good which is so distinctive a 
feature of our present civilization.” President J. J. 
Mills, of Richmond, Indiana, desires the co-operation of 
college men. 





In a certain town the excuse, was given by teachers 
for not improving themselves that ‘‘ It will never pay in 
this town.” Probably not, so long as the present teach- 
ers are in the schools of that town. The only way to be 
appreciated is to be worthy of appreciation. It is a 
pretty good rule that those who do not value their own 
work will not get much esteem from others. 





Mr. EpovUARD PETIT states in his recent book on 
‘School Education,” that ‘‘ the education of the school- 
master is not less important than that of the pupil.” It 
seems to take a long time to get this idea in the minds 
of the educated world, but it is getting there neverthe- 
less, and the time is not far distant when an untrained 
teacher will be as difficult to find as the witches of old 
New England, or the alchemists of the Middle Ages, 
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MISCONCEPTIONS. 





In the past few months, I have heard much of manua! 
training as a remedy for the ills which afflict our indus- 
trial and social life, and I have sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to suppress the surprise excited by the extravagance 
of the claims put forth in its behalf. One of the most 
surprising of these claims is the assertion that manual 
training is to be a sovereign remedy for what is supposed 
to be a wide-spread distaste for manual labor among 
American youth. Just how this little leaven of tool# 
work, taken by a few pupils in the higher grades, is to 
exercise the repugnance to manual labor we are not 
told, but it is vigorously asserted that the remedy is 
adequate. How fascinating and conclusive is the 
assumption in the absence of facts or reasons! And 
then how refreshing and stimulating it must be to those 
who have lively imaginations! It comes to such minds 
like a new revelation—the new gospe! of labor. 

But to some of us such an assumption seems unwar- 
ranted and even ridiculous. This new cure for “the 
humiliating repugnance on the part of the so-called 
educated people to using their hands” reminds me of an 
old recipe for making beef-soup in any desired quantity 
from a single piece of meat, to wit,—by suspending the 
meat above the kettle and boiling the shadow. The 
boiled shadow of beef is likely to add about as much nu- 
tritive power to soup as a little tool-work is likely to add 
to the admiration of youth for manual labor. The only 
way, that I can see, for this remedial agency to reach 
the evil which it seeks to cure, is by a sort of la grippe 
diffusion. Nine-tenths of American youth are not 
likely, under the present plans, to reach the cornice 
workshop ; and to benefit them the remedial power must 
be, in some marvelous manner, spread and diffused 
among all grades and classes. If there be among Amer- 
ican youth a widespread aspiration away from manual 
labor, it is clear that a saving application of the remedy 
must be as wide as the evil to be removed. This means 
that the remedial course in tool training must be made 
compulsory and universal. What an annual waste of 
valuable lumber this would involve! 

But has it not occurred to the zealous advocate of this 
new industrial cure, that the manual training now pro- 
vided by the school shop is not manual labor in any true 
or effective sense ? It obviously has neither the aims nor 
the conditions of real labor. The gentleman who takes 
the reins and drives his horses ten miles and back for 
health or pleasure, is not working in the sense that his 
hostler is, who drives the same team for wages. Manual 
training in a ‘‘ swept and garnished ” school-shop for two 
hours a day, five days in a week, and some thirty weeks 
in a year,hardly meets the conditions of manual labor in 
areal workshop. If the boys in any school-shop think 
they are engaged in manual labor, it would not take 
lorg to change this view were they to enter a real shop 
and work eight to ten hours a day, six days in the week, 
‘* week in and week out.” It would certainly take the 
stimulus of necessity and good wages to keep up their 
school admiration for the seven ‘‘ typical tools.” 

But where is the evidence that tool training is result- 
ing in a burning desire, on the part of those who take it, 
to become manual laborers? The statistics of the man- 
ual training schools of St. Louis and Chicago seem to 
indicate that the manual training therein is not doing 
much, to say the least, to cure their students of “ aspi- 
rations for clerkships and professional pursuits.” Of the 
eighty-seven graduates of the Chicago manual training 
school in 1886, ’87, and ’88, only twenty-five have taken 
to manual labor. The statistics of the St. Louis manual 
training school show similar results. It is certainly not 
a very hopeful indication when more than two-thirds of 
the graduates of model manual training schools turn 
away from the shop and the farm. How is such a 
leaven to leaven the whole educational lump? 

It is conceded that the modern school-shop may turn a 
few youth into mechanical pursuits, but it now looks as 
if its influence on the great body of American youth will 
not be appreciable. But were it to create a controlling 
desire for hand-work in wood and metal, its general 
introduction into public schools would overcrowd and 
ruin the trades of carpentry and blacksmithing. The 
general introduction of stenography and type-writing 
into our high schools would reduce the wages of skilled 
stenographers to nearly that of unskilled labor. The 
public schools cannot teach any trade without over- 
crowding it with workmen. The last census shows that 
not more than one-twelfth of the wage-earners in this 
country use the school-shop tools. Is it not about time 
for the more zealous advocates of manual training to 
qualify their statements and assumptions? Is it not 
useless for them longer to claim the educational earth ? 





Tool training may have both educational and economic 
values, but it is easy to overstate them. It is not diffi- 
cult to’show that the educational value of tool training 
is by no means equal to the laboratory study of science, 
and that shop drawing is the lowest form of drawing, 
if it really be true drawing. It is certainly not the 
kind of drawing that will be of the highest educational 
or economic value to American youth. 

I have too deep an interest in every well-meant and 
earnest effort to umprove American schools, toignore the 
demand for technical training. I welcome not only the 
great collegiate school of technology, but also technical 
schools of a more elementary character. I would like to 
see such a school within easy reach of every American 
youth who wishes to be a skilled artisan. I have also 
long seen and advocated the need of a wiser use of the 
hand throughout the entire school course. 

But, up to this writing, I have seen no suflicient rea- 
son for the general introduction of the tool-shop into our 
public schools. To my mind this means the use of 
money greatly needed for the better equipment of all 
secondary schools for the effective teaching of the ele- 
ments of science. Our schools are generally sadly need- 
ing appliances for true and successful teaching.—Dr. E. 
E. White, in Journal of Education. 


THOUGHT EXPRESSION IN 
CLASS.—I. 





THE GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. GEORGE GRIFFITH, New Paltz Normal School. 


Some years ago I listened to what seemed at first the 
recitation of a perfect lesson in geography by a class of 
Fourth reader pupils. They described in words, with 
great apparent accuracy, the Jocation of the isthmus of 
Panama, Andes mountains, Mount Aconcagua, La Plata 
river, etc. I think not a question was missed; and 
neither the teacher nor I had any reason to doubt that 
the children really understood what they were telling. 
From their expression of their knowledge in words we 
inferred that they had correct mental pictures of South 
America, so far as those pictures were completed. Yet I 
wished to apply farther tests. So producing a map of 
South America with only the bounding outline drawn, I 
again asked a boy to tell where the Andes mountains 
are. He did soin good language. I asked him to put 
them in the map. He did so correctly. He had correct 
ideas of their location. In answer to another question 
another boy said, ‘‘Mt. Aconcagua is in the western 
part of the Argentine Confederation "—a fair answer for 
a boy of that grade. I said, ‘‘ Show it in the map.” He 
stepped to the board and represented a range of moun- 
tains extending entirely across Argentine Confederation 
from east to west. Another pupil thought that was 
wrong ; and when called upon to correct it represented a 
range about five hundred miles long extending north and 
south parallel to the Andes, and about two hundred 
miles from them. About half of the class agreed with 
each pupil who had been to the map. Not one pupil in 
a class of nearly twenty had the correct idea of what and 
where Mt. Aconcagua is. Yet—and this is the point | 
wish to call to the attention of teachers of geography— 
neither the teacher nor I had been able to detect these 
wrong ideas of the pupils from their verbal answers. 
Only when we required from the pupils the expression 
of their thoughts in other ways than by words was the 
incorrectness of these ideas revealed. 

The same day a pupil who had described the isthmus 
of Panaina as *‘ Joining North and South America and 
separating the Caribbean sea and the Pacific ocean,” in- 
dicated its position on the map by a cross placed far out 
in the Pacific ocean. Another located the same isthmus 
among the Andes mountains, far in the interior of 
Colombia. Both agreed that *‘ An isthmus is a narrow 
neck of land joining two larger bodies of land.” Still 
they would locate Panama as above described. At 
another time a girl insisted upon locating Bering strait 
near Mt, St. Elias, but far iniand in Alaska, though she 
had correctly given its location in the conventional! 
words so much used in recitations by classes in geogra- 
phy. Verily, it seemed to me that, in the geography 
class, words were used to conceal thought instead of 
expressing it. 

One other point in the same connection. Searching 
for the cause of these grotesque ideas, I believed I found 
the cause of part in the place where the words ‘ Mt. 
Aconcagua,” *‘ Isthmus of Panama,” etc., were printed 
on the map. It seemed that the pupils remembered the 
appearance of the map with the locations of these names, 
and had not, either in their study or recitation, stopped 





tation. In fact, I think that some of them considered 
the map the reality and studied it accordingly. 

Subsequent and wider observation and more critical 
examinations have confirmed me in the beliefs first 
formed by the above described experiences. , 

Let me draw up the indictment. First, the study of 
geography is begun too early in many schools. Of 
course I refer to that part of the study that deals with 
whatever is outside the bounds of the child’s own experi- 
ence and observation. Secondly, maps are studied for 
themselves, and not as representations of countries which 
have as real an existence as the school district or town 
in which the pupil resides. In map-drawing the produc- 
tion of a beautiful map is considered an end in itself, 
instead of a means toward a higher end. 

Thirdly, the repetition of certain forms of words is 
accepted by many teachers as sufficient evidence that 
correct ideas are held by the pupils, while in fact the 
ideas of the pupils are sadly confused or/incorrect. All 
of us place too much reliance upon verbal recitation in 
geography classes. 

Fourthly, wrong forms for the retention of knowledge 
are encouraged by this acceptance of, and reliance upon, 
words. Geographical knowledge should not be retained 
in forms of words. 

Fifthly, entirely inadequate means of expression are 
used in testing a pupil’s knowledge uf the geography of 
a country. 

How these faults in the teaching of geography may be 
at least partially cured, it will be the purpose of the next 
article to indicate, 





SOME HINTS AS TO SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 


By Prin. W. E. Bissett, Newark, N. J. 


The successful teacher is not easily discouraged. Such 
a teacher is not likely to put on green spectacles “ upon 
the slightest provocation "—to use the phrase in which 
Mark Twain alluded to his natural tendency to go 
a-fishing. The man or woman who has achieved real 
success in teaching, understood at the outset that the 
bitter would be plentifully mingled with the sweet, and 
the distasteful with the pleasant. Such a condition 
of things is essential to growth. The most remarkable 
exhibitions of human endurance, ingenuity, and power 
have been the outcome of difficulties, without which 
they never would have appeared. Our difficulties cer- 
tainly furnish us most valuable opportunities for the 
exercising of our energies and the testing of our re- 
sources. Perpetual smooth sailing over seas never dis- 
a good sailor! We 
never know our capabilities or deficiencies better than 


turbed by the winds never made 


when we meet success or defeat in attempting to sur- 


mount an obstacle: and a complete knowledge of our 


weakness is just as useful as a knowledge of our 
strength. 

The successful teacher expects difficulties, confronts 
them resolutely, and heroically refuses to be mastered 
by unfavorable circumstances. ‘‘ He who would gather 
the honey must not fear to approach the hive becage the 
bees have stings.” This is the spirit which is the fore- 
runner of success in any calling. 

Desirable success will never be achieved by teachers 
who lack that true sympathy for childhood, so essential 
to the development of high moral character. Children 
need the careful guidance of a friend as much as they 
They 
willingly follow the suggestions of a friend, but sullenly 
obey the commands of an overseer. The friend leads 
and the children follow ; the overseer drives and they 
go—per-force. Wedo not second the theory that chil- 
dren can be governed as unfledged angels ; but we do 
contend that cheerfulness of disposition on the part of 
the teacher is entirely consistent with firmness. 

A severity of manner which holds pupils “ at arm’s 
length,” is as unhecoming as it is harmful. It is like an 
unseasonable frost which sometimes surprises and de- 


need the emphatic directions of a supervisor. 


stroys the early vegetation of spring. 

“Familiarity which breeds contempt” unwise, 
Friendliness which will surely be reciprocated by the 
cordial esteem and warm affection of pupils, is indis- 
pensable. 


1s 


The immaculate robes of pedagogical suv- 
ereignty will not be irreparably soiled by coming into 
**touch” with the subject. The teacher with whom 
cheerfulness is an established habit or natural endow- 
ment is to be congratulated. 

We close this series of articles by summarizing the 
points made prominent : 

1. Teachers cannot succeed without a good opinion of 
their profession. 

2. Successful teachers never forget that the school- 
room is a field for honest, steady effort, and unselfish 





to think of the reality of which the map was a represen- 


i endeavor. 
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MODEL AND OBJECT DRAWING. 





By Lanapon S, THOMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Model and object drawing, drawing from ‘* the solid,” 
drawing from “ the round,” and drawing from “ nature,” 
all mean about the same thing. It may be defined as 
the direct imitation, or the representation of the appear- 
ances of artificial and natural objects, on a surface, usu- 
ally flat, by means of some marking implement, as a 
lead pencil, crayon, or brush, guided only by the free 
hand as an instrument. 

Practical work in model and object drawing may be 
divided into three parts: 1. Drawing the outline. 2. 
The adding of light and shade. 8. The proper coloring. 
This paper, and a number of others which are to follow, 
will be devoted to the first part, or model drawing in 
outline. 


CLASSIFICATION OF OBJECTS TO BE DRAWN, 


For cultivating the faculty of observation, or for gain- 
ng real power in drawing, all artists and drawing 
teachers of experience will admit that no method of 
procedure can equal that of drawing directly from ob- 
jects, provided it is intelligently done. Onthecontrary, 
if objects are presented in a haphazard manner and no 
attempt is made to seek out the underlying principles, 
the exercise may be anything but educational. 

For the purposes of pictorial representation, all objects 
may be divided into two great classes : 

1, Artificial, or those that are regular or somewhat 
geometrical in form ; or those made by man. 

2. Natural, or those that are somewhat irregular or 
accidental in form, as we find them in nature. 

The first class, or geometrical group, may also be di- 
vided into two groups, as follows : 

(a). Those that are circular in section, or such as may 
be formed in the turning lathe; as spheres, cylinders, 
cones, crockery ware, and vases. (b.) Those whose sur- 
faces are entirely made up of plane faces bounded by 
straight edges; as cubes, prisms, pyramids, and all 
rectangular solids. The first great class, or geometrical 
group, being founded on definite or fixed principles, 
which may be easily understood and applied, should be 
first studied, and when somewhat understood, it may be 
followed by the second or natural group. 


OBJECTS CIRCULAR IN SECTION. 


We begin with this division because we think the diffi- 
culties of distinguishing the facts of appearances from 
the facts of form are less than in the division with plane 
faces and straight edges ; that is, it is easier to discover 
the fact than the extent of foreshortening. 

By foreshortening is meant the lessening in the appar- 
ent length of a line, or the apparent width of a surface, 
when seen obliquely ; that is, when itis partly or wholly 
turned from the eye, or when its ends, parts, or outlines 
are unequally distant from the eye of the spectator ; or 
again, when turned toward what is called the line of 
direction, or when it makes an angle with it other than 
a right angle. 








c 

The line of direction is an imaginary line from the eye 
of the spectator to the central part of the object viewed. 

In Fig. 1, although the line be is actually as long as 
ab, yet to the eye at V, it appears only one-third as long 
as ab, as marked on the line ed. The line be appears 
foreshortened because it is turned away from the eye at 
V, or toward the line of direction VL. 

Again in Fig. 2 the line ac, which is just one-half of 
the whole line ab, appears to the eye at V less than half 
of ab, asmarked on the line de, The part ac appears 
shorter than the part cb, because it is farther away from 
the eye at V. From the above and simular illustrations 
it may be shown that,— 

The apparent length of a line or the width of a sur- 
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face is determined by the size of what is called the angle 
of vision ; that is, the angle formed by two lines comi 
from the extremities of a line, or from opposite sides ‘a 
a surface, and meeting in the eye. 
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c 

Thus in Fig. 3, the lines ab, cd, em, dn, and or, al- 
though very different in real length, all appear of the 
same length to the eye at V, because the angle of vision, 
aVe,is the same for each. A further study of Fig. 3 and 
similar illustrations will show that the visional angle, 
or angle of vision, may be increased or diminished by one 
or both of the following processes : 

1, By increasing or diminishing the angle that a line 
or a surface makes with the line of direction ; thus the 
line cd, in Fig. 3, which is much longer than em, appears 
of thesame length because the angle it makes with the 
line of direction VL is much less than the angle of em 
with VL. 

2. By increasing or diminishing the distance of the 
object ; thus em, although longer than or, appears of the 
same length, becauseit is much farther from the eye at 
2 

(In the next paper actual objects will be taken up.) 
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DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 


By D. R. AuGsBuRG, Theresa, N. Y 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 294.) 

The design now is to show how to see objects as a unit 
—asa whole, It is very easy to see the many details of 
an object separately, but difficult to see them together as 
one. It is also much easier for the mind to see, and 
grasp a line, than it is to see and grasp the space that the 
line encloses. The ability to see and to be able to draw 





‘|aspace is of the greatest importance to the student of 


drawing and must be acquired before much advance can 
be made in the art. Thus far we have used the line 
alone without giving much attention to what the line 
enclosed. We will still use the line as before, but in 
addition we will note the space enclosed by the line. 
Instead of looking three times to draw a triangle (one 
look for each side’, we will try and draw the triangle 
with one look, Wewill try, and see simple forms that 


/ 
/ 











we are familiar with, such as the triangle, square,circle, 
and ellipse, in complicated forms that we are not familiar 
with. Instead of working from the part to the whole, 
we will work from the whole to the part. 

For example, look at the cat, fig. 1, as she lies curled 
up on the floor. The general outline of the whole cat is 
elliptical, like fig. 2. Without noticing any of the details, 
draw the ellipse, and then add to the details. 

The ellipse will give the general proportion, and will 
greatly assist the mind in keeping the relation of the 
different parts. 

The bodies of the birds, figs. 3 and 4, are cizcular. If 
this circle can be seen before commencing to draw the 
bird, it will make the work very simple. The shape of 
the bug, fig. 5, is elliptical, and of the body of the polar 
bear, fig. 6, square. 

















When drawing any object however simple it may be, 
it is well to make, with a light pencil line, a general 
framework of the object similar to figs. 7 and 9, of the 
flowers 8 and 10. This will enable the mind to concen- 
trate, first on the general proportion, then on the details. 
Notice that the flowers in fig. 10 are elliptical, and that 
the same principles learned when drawing the cylinders 
are here used in drawing these flowers. 





RHYME AND REASON OF HOUSEWORK. 





(Report of a lesson given in the kitchen-garden of the Cottage 
place industrial school, Mrs. Forman, principal. The class cop- 
sisted of twenty-two little girls seated around kindergarten tables. 
Each child was provided with a wash-tub and board, a 
little bag containing miniature bed and table linen, and 
garments, flannel and cotton, and another bag full of little 
clothes-pins.) 

What is the first thing to do when we are going 
to wash ? asked the teacher. 

‘« Heat the water,” said the children. 

What do we put in it ? 

** Soap.” 

Do we put in one large piece of soap? 

** No, we cut it up in little pieces.” 

What is done with the clothes? 

‘* We sort them and put each kind by itself.” 

What clothes do you rub on the board? 

‘* All but the fine pieces.” 

After the clothes are rubbed out in the suds, 
what is done? 

“We put them 
twenty minutes.” 

Do we boil the fine clothes? 

** No, we scald them ; put them in cold water 
and heat it.” 

Why not put them in hot water? 

** Because it would set the stains.” 

What ought we to do with sheets that have not 
been used for some time, and have turned yellow ? 

‘‘ We must bleach them, wet them and spread 
them on the grass.” 

What Go we do with the clothes after they are 
boiled ? 


in the boiler and boil them 
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“We rinse them in blue water.” 

How do we make this? 

‘“ We tie some blue-balls up in a piece of cloth and dip 
it in the water.” 

What else must we do with some of the clothes? 

‘“We must starch the collars and cuffs and some other 
things.” 

What do we do next? 

‘We hang the clothes out to dry.” 

What next? 

“When they are dry we take them down, sprinkle 
them, roll them up and lay them away to be ironed.” 

Sometimes we leave them this way over night. Ought 
we to do that in summer? 

*- No, because the clothes would mildew.” 

After they are ironed, what must we always do, and 
why? 

‘“‘We must air them, or when we wear them we shall 
take cold.” 

After this little talk the children put their knowledge 
in practice, sorting the fine clothes and rubbing them on 
the boards, singing : 


‘** In the tub so cheerily 
Our little hands must go, 
Washing all so merrily, 
Washing white as snow.” 


The kitchen- garden lessons given at this school include 
dish-washing and table-setting, bed-making and sweep- 
ing, clothes-washing, cooking, and the ‘ message- 
game,” in which the children in turn play visitor and 
maid. The visitor calls, the maid opens the door for her, 
she inquires for some one of the household, and sends a 
message ; the maid politely asks her to be seated, and 
tries to repeat exactly what has been told her. 


—— 


A COOKING LESSON. 





(Report of a cooking lesson given by Miss Kinne at the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers to a class of children of 
the model school.) 

The instructor asked the children to tell her different 
ways of cooking potatces. ‘ Boiling,” ‘‘ baking,” and 
“ frying ” were suggested. 

What would you do first if you wanted to bake pota- 
toes? 

‘* Wash them and put them in the oven.” 

How as to the oven, should it be hot? 

** Medium hot,” 

No it must be quite hot or the potatoes would not be 
good. How would you know when they were done? 

“The skin would be crumpled.” ‘ I would stick a fork 
in.” “I would feel of them.’’ The last was decided to 
be the best way, and it was noted that the potatoes must 
be turned while baking or they would cook too soon on 
oneside. Two little girls were then sent to put potatoes 
in the oven, and the teacher askec another how she 
would make potato soup. 

“IT would boil the potatoes, wash them, and put in 
milk and seasoning.” 

I see you have the right idea. Youremember the pea- 
soup we made the other day. 

The receipt for potato soup was then written on the 
blackboard : milk, 1 pint ; 3 potatoes ; onion, 1 teaspoon- 
ful ; celery, 1 stalk; flour and butter, 1 tablespoonful 
each ; salt and pepper. 

How would you put it together? 

‘*T would heat the milk and pour it on the mashed 
potato.” 

Yes, that is right. Cut up the onion and celery and 
put them with the milk to boil. Mash the boiled pota- 
toes, pour on the milk, put them through a sieve, set 
them back on the stove, and stir in the butter and flour 
which have been mixed and heated. A pupil suggested 
that it would be well ‘‘to cut the potatoes up in quite 
small pieces so that they would boil sooner.” This was 
said to be a good idea, and two more little cooks were 
detailed to make soup. The two boys of the class then 
made a white sauce of ‘‘} pint of milk, a tablespoonful 

of flour, and a tablepoonful of butter, heated,” as de- 
scribed by one of them. A little girl cooked a carrot, 
following her own instructions to ‘‘ wash and scrape it, 
put it in boiling water, and cooked till soft.” Various 
practical suggestions as to ways and means were given 
—to cut the onion under water, avoiding smarting eyes 
and disagreeable odor, and to use no more dishes than 
was necessary. 

Two little girls had been appointed ‘‘ housekeepers ” to 
clear away and wash the dishes, which they did very 
neatly. While waiting for the soup to cook, several of 
the pupils wrote accounts of what they had done. 
When the* soup was ready, the pupils took their seats 


and were daintily and quietly served by two of their 
number. Thus the lesson closed with the pleasant pic- 


ture of nine little people enjoying the immediate result 
of their labors. 





FREE-HAND WRITING. 





What are you doing in the way of making your pupils 
hold their hands correctly while writing? Are you work- 
ing spasmodically at this? That will never do. Begin 
again and stick to it until you accomplish your end. 

A teacher said to me the other day that he was in 
what he called the “transition stage ;” the pupils were 
holding their hands correctly, but the writing was ‘‘some- 
thing fearful to behold.” There is no need of this. The 
child who has been pinching his pen and drawing his 
letters should improve in quality of work as he passes 
into the easy,graceful flow that follows the establish- 
ment of a correct position of the hand. 

A pupil made this excuse one day when requested to 
explain why a piece of writing looked so bad : ‘‘I wrote 
that free-hand.” ‘This work was done with the free- 
hand movement, which accounts for its poor appear- 
ance,” said a teacher. 

Statements of this kind need not be made. There 
should be no occasion for them. It is true that the first 
thing demanded of the pupil is freedom of motion. 
Most teachers interpret this to mean rapidity of motion. 
Rapidity at the outset is destructive to quality of work, 
and also the best training in motion. There should bea 
slow, easy movement at first which may increase in 
rapidity as the control of hand is gained. Remember 
that legibility is the first end to be secured. 

You will not find it hard toconvert a thoughtful child 
to the idea that an essential of good writing is a correct 
body and hand position. 

Sit right down with your pupils and give them the 
power to hold their pens and pen hands correctly. If you 
do not know how to do this go and learn how. Your 
pupils are not going to domuch better than you do your- 
self, 

Here are some good exercises for them to practice. 
Put good examples for them to follow on the board, and 
use a slow, easy, grac2ful swing in drawing it : 
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SCHOOL-ROOM GAMES. 





From the earliest times games and plays have been the 
joy of children, and, to a great extent, their education 
also. It will be interesting to teachers to know how the 
Japanese have used them. The game of battledore and 
shuttlecock is popular. 

** Young girls, dressed in fantastic colors with pow- 
dered faces and painted lips, play battledore and shuttle- 
cock. The shuttlecock is a gilded seed in which feathers 
are stuck like the petals of a flower. This game gives 
opportunity to show agility, grace, and accomplishments. 
The hindmost in the game carries the stfgma of an ink 
circle around the eyes.” 

Games of cards are popular. ‘‘ One of these consists 
of a large cardboard laid upon the floor on which are 
the names and pictures of fifty-three mail stations on 
the way from Tokio to Kioto. At the Kioto station are 
put upa few coins or a pile of sweetmeats, while the 
game is played with dice. Each throw brings the player 
nearer the goal, and to the one gaining it first the prizes 
at the end are given. They played ‘the game of au- 
thors’ ages ago, and sometimes as a means of acquiring 
a knowledge of the writings of Chinese authors, which, 
under the old regime, was a great attainment for stu- 
dents of Chinese literature.” This game could easily Le 
adapted to our customs and be made of great educational 
value. 


The game of proverbs is used by older peopje. It is 


played as follows: ‘There are small cards containing 
the proverb, with a picture illustrating it on the oppo- 





site side, each proverb beginning with one of the fifty 


Japanese letters. The children range themselves in a 
circle and the cards are shuffled and dealt. One reads 
the proverb and the player, who has the picture corres- 
ponding to the sentiment, announces it, and the match 
is made, and those who thus dispose of their cards first 
are the winners of the game, Mischief befalls the hind- 
most ; if a boy, he has his eyes blacked, and if a girl, she 
has a wisp of straw stuck in her hair." 

Another game in Japan is educational. ‘It consists 
of geometrical puzzles. Certain possible shapes are put 
on paper as models, and the boys are expected to pro- 
duce them in wood, which often requires thought and 
mechanical ingenuity. There is also the ring puzzle, 
made of rings of bamboo or iron ona bar. This requires 
aptitude for mathematics or the capacity that distin- 
guishes size and form. Checkers have a popular place 
in the household, and the number used is three hundred 
and sixty. Chess and backgammon are used more or 
less.” With us checkers have been popular for many 
years, even played by those who have condemned the 
use of any game ofcards. As a discipline of the mind it 
is excellent, but not ao good as chess, which for mental 
discipline cannot be excelled. 

Teachers, in earnest to improve their pupils, can finda 
great deal of pleasure, and an equal amount of profit in 
exciting interest through the means of games and plays. 





LESSONS IN CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


By Anna B. BapLaM, Training School, Lewiston, Me. 

One of the pleasantest series of lessons that can be 
given to children, and one which has a great moral 
effect ; can be taken in connection with the oral instruc- 
tion, without which no school course is complete. 

The fact that everything in this great world has its 
allotted plan and purpose cannot be brought home too 
early to the child's comprehension, that he may perceive 
that he, too, has his own little sphere of action in which 
to move. 

The story of *‘ the old woman and the silver sixpence ” 
is always an amusing one for young children, and Miss 
Wiltse embodies the same idea in a story among her 
** Stories for Kindergartens.” 

The idea of the relation of cause and effect once 
awakened, it is easy to lead the children’s minds to the 
contemplation of the great field of ‘‘ suppose.” 

Starting with the idea of the kernel of corn planted 
in the field, the imagination has full play as the teacher 
inquires ‘‘ Suppose the little seed didn't want to grow? 
Suppose even if the little seed were ready and willing to 
grow, and yet the sun would not shine, or the rain would 
not fall? Suppose the farmer did not do his share of the 
work all summer? Suppose the horse that draws the 
wagon to mill would not pull? Suppose the miller, 
who owns the mill would not do his work of putting the 
corn into the hopper? Suppose, even if the miller were 
ready the mill stream would not turn the wheels?” etc. 

Or, starting with the idea of the clock not doing its 
work of keeping time, trace the effect upon the awaken- 
ing of the family, the delay in getting breakfast, the 
hurry of the head of the house to get to his office, per- 
haps arriving an hour late through missing a train or a 
boat; the tardiness ‘of the children of the family at 
school, etc. 

As supplementary to this line of work, the story of 
“The Little Red Hen,” as told by Mrs. Whitney in 
‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” may be repeated to the 
class. 

The importance of cause and effect may be traced 
in an infinite variety of ways by the wide-awake teacher. 
Take for imstance, the thaws in early spring, the bud- 
ding of the trees, the growth of foliage and blossoms, 
the formation of the fruit, the harvest, the transporta- 
tion, etc., all giving a sequence of events of interest to 
the child. 

The freezing of the water in a tumbler, the consequent 
cracking of the glass, may be made to teach the fact 
that water expands in freezing, in a most convincing 
way. 

The incidental scientific knowledge gained by a child 
through the awakening of new lines of thought, is of 
secondary importance when we consider that primarily 
he learns the great moral lesson of ‘little by little,” 
whether exemplified by the work of the coral insects, 
the building of a bird's nest, the building of an ant-hill, 
or the formation of a honeycomb. 

Children cannot be taught too soon the value of little 
things or the importance little acts may assume. Numer 
ous examples may be given to the children, illustrating 
the point that important effects may result from slight 





causes ; as, for instance, in the story of ‘‘ Robert Bruce 
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and the Spider”; or in the story of Holland’s boy hero, 
who guarded the small Jeak in the dike all night, by 
means of his little, feeble hand, thus preventing an in- 
undation. While if we wish to carry the work still far- 
ther we can easily make such names as Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Robert Fulton, Benjamin Franklin, familiar to the 
children, af the same time leading them to feel that 
thought had to follow in each case the observation of the 
unvarying law of cause and effect before any important 
truth could be revealed to the world. 
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GROWING AND GIVING. 


_—— 


By M. A. CARROLL, 


(Tt was Miss Lucy’s custom after a holiday, or any season or 
event of public importance, to talk with her pupils about it, ask- 
ing what part they had taken in the celebration, what they had 
thought about it, whether they had enjoyed it, etc., the object 
being to encourage the children to have opinions, and to express 
them freely and to :ead them to get the thought of the occasion. 
The following conversation took place after Thanksgiving day, 
the children telling how they had spent the holiday.) 

Willie said, ‘‘ Mamma and papa and my little sister 
and I went to spend the day with grandmother. She 
lives out in the country. All my aunts and uncles and 
cousins were there. Uncle James had hung a swing in 
the barn, and in the morning we children all went out 
there and swung and played games. After dinner we 
popped corn and roasted chestnuts in front of the open 
fire.” 

Charles said, ‘‘ The night before Thanksgiving my 
father got home from a Western trip on business: he 
had been away six weeks. We had no company to din- 
ner except a school-mate of my brother’s who lives too 
far away to go home for holidays. So we had a very 
quiet day, but after dinner father told us stories, and we 
asked a great many questions about his journey. Then 
Ralph, my brother’s friend, told us something about his 
home in Louisiana, and altogether I think it was the 
pleasantest Thanksgiving we ever had.” 

Frances said, ‘‘My Sunday-school teacher had asked 
her class to help gather fruit and grain and vegetables 
to trim the church for Thanksgiving day, so we were all 
anxious to be there and see the result of our work. The 
chancel rail was wound with grasses and ivy ; in front 
stood a great sheaf of wheat with yellow pumpkins and 
squashes, and red apples heaped around its foot ; the pul- 
pit was hung with ripe ears of corn, and there were 
bunches of beautiful chrysanthemums on the altar. 
When the choir sang ‘Oh, all ye works of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for- 
ever,’ I thought I understood what it meant, as I never 
had before.” 

Miss Lucy said this was a beautiful thought, and then 
she asked her pupils how they thought the fruit and 
vegetables and grain and flowers could be said to ‘‘ praise 
God.” Some of the children said “ By being beautiful,” 
others, ‘‘ By being useful, and ‘‘ By growing.” Miss Lucy 
said, “I think perhaps ‘growing’ is the best word, 
though it may not Avays mean getting larger, because 
all fruits and vegetables are not beautiful, and flowers 
usually are not useffl in the sense of giving us food or 
materials for clothing. We also ought to praise God by 
‘ growing ’—growing into healthy, sensible, useful, and 
cheerful men and women. Just now near Christmas we 
are all thinking of giving, I hope, more than of receiv- 
ing. What can we give to show our gratitude for all the 
rich fruit and grain and vegetables that have grown for 
our food during the past year?” 

‘* We should remember to give to the poor.” 

““Yes, we ought to remember those who hzve not 
money to buy good Christmas or Thanksgiving dinners. 
That is one of the best ways of showing thankfulness. 
Think, now, whether we did not have to give something 
to the earth before we could receive these good things. 
Some of the pupils said ‘‘ Seed,” and others “‘ Care.” Miss 
Lucy said, ‘‘I meant both. Of course there could be no 
harvest without planting, but if the farmer just dropped 
the seed into the ground and let it alone, he would not 
have much of acrop. It must be cared for. Now we 
are all planting and tending seeds in school-time—seeds 
of knowledge. You cannot give back very much of this 
harvest as yet, but some time you will be able to do so 
to your parents and teachers, and to your country, who 
provide for your education. Something else that we 
have received during the past year is love, and we can 
only pay that debt by giving love back again to parents 
and school-mates and friends. Let us al! try to think 
this Christmas time how much we have received this past 
year, and how much we can give with our hearts and 
hands and our whole lives.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usus! 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








MEETING OF THE TARRYTOWN MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 





(Members of the society, each wearing a badge marked “M. I.8.” 
march in and take seats on platform. President and secretary 
take seats by adesk on platform.] 

Pres. (rising and striking a bell).—We will first listen 
to the secretary’s report. 

Sec., (reading).—On May 23, a number of the boys and 
girls of Tarrytown met in the school-building and organ- 
ized themselves into a society to be known as the “‘ Tarry- 
rytown Mutual Improvement Society.” It was agreed 
that there should be no age limit, but that it should be 
open te all desirous of improvement in any way. 

A president, secretary, and executive committee were 
appointed. Voted, that at all meetings of the society, 
the president should be at liberty to settle all questions, 
to offer any suggestions, and to correct any mistakes. 

The executive committee reported that at the first 
meeting, to be held June 9, each member should fur- 
nish one item of information, and that there should be 
an informal talk on the subjects presented. 

Pres.—You have heard the report of the secretary ; if 
there be noobjection, it will stand approved. 

We will now proceed less formally. 

Henry, we will give you'the first chance of adding 
something to our store of knowledge. 

Henry.—Well, I read in THE ScHooL JOURNAL that 
horseshoes are being made out of cowhide instead of 
iron. 

George.—Well, that’s an idea! Wish that had been 
thought of before! A horse's foot is a more sensible 
place for a cowhide than a boy's back ! 

John.—Yes—lI say, ‘‘ Give the horse the monopoly of 
the cowhide ! 

George.—But what's the advantage of cowhide horse- 
shoes over iron ones? 

Henry.—They say that they are lighter, last longer, 
and hoofs of horses that wear them never split. 

Pres.—*‘ It is said” is better than “‘ they say,” Henry. 
We will now listen to what Mary has to tell. 

Mary.—I read somewhere—in a cook-book, I guess— 
that the best thing for cleaning jewelry is warm water 
with a little ammonia in it. Makes it look as good as 
new. 

Henry.—Hm! That's no use to us boys, and this is a 
mutual improvement society. : 

Mary.—Just as much use as your horseshoes to us 
girls. 

Alice.—I don’t see why girls shouldn't be interested in 
horseshoes. I read only the other day about a woman 
in Chelsea, Mass., who has been granted a license to act 
as a pilot on a certain boat, and about another woman 
in Atlanta, Ga., who is a very successful watchmaker. 
There may be women blacksmiths for all we know. 

Mary.—Well, the cook-book said that ammonia would 
be found a very useful article for all house cleaning 
purposes, and a great many men earn their living now 
in that way. 

Pres.—Our society is surely teaching us how to think. 
All information is useful, and if we have more than we 
need, we can hand it over to some one else. Some one 
has said, ‘‘ A well stored brain is a better investment 
than money in the bank.” You all know the old proverb 
about “an idle brain?” “For aught we know,” Alice, 
instead of ‘‘ For all we know.” George, it is your turn 
next. 

George.—I have a question in grammar. In speaking 
of shad, would you say, ‘‘ The price has gone up,” or 
‘* The price has risen ?” 

Annie.—Why, J should say, ‘‘ The price has risen.” 

Alice.—So should I. But I suppose the fish-dealer 
would say “‘ gone up.” 

George.—Well, I should say that shad has roes, 

Annie.—Why, George Winslow ! ‘‘ has rose!” 
you'd reflect great credit on your teacher ! 

George.—Well, hasn't a shad roes?—r-o-e-s? They say 
—excuse me—it is said that Barnum has to expiain all 
his jokes to his wife. Poor man? 

Annie.—Well I'd like to ask if that’s mutual improve- 
ment ? 

Pres.—When you come to the study of rhetoric, you'll 
learn that that is a pun, anda very fair one, too, George. 


Well, 





** A little nonsense;now and then 


Is relished by the best of men.” 
Edith, what contribution have you to make? 

Edith.—I haven't read anything.—I hate to read, but 
I heard some of the high school girls—my sister goes there, 
you know—talking about Queen Elizabeth’s having 3,000 
dresses in her wardrobe! I don’t see when she wears 
them all. I wonder if she wouldn’t make me a present 
of one or two. 

John.—Oh, she isn’t living now, you little goose! She 
died a thousand years ago. 

Henry.—Hold on ! “‘ Be gure you are right and then go 
ahead,” as some poet or president once said. Not quite 
so long ago as that. She ruled in England at the time 
of Shakespeare and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Edith.—O dear me! How I wish I knew as much as 
Henry ! 

Henry.—That isn’t very much to know. I learned 
that by reading Dickens’ “ Child’s History of England,” 
and it’s a book that every member of this society ought 
to read. 

George.—We have been reading one of Shakespeare's 
plays in our room at school, ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ 
Wasn't that Shylock atough one, though? But Portia— 
she just chewed him up every time. 

Pres.—Slang, you know, is strictly forbidden here. 

George.—I beg pardon. I should have said that her 
arguments were—conclusive and irre—irre—futable. 

Mary.—We’ve been reading about Miss Alcott at my 
school—her “‘ Life and Letters.” And when we read 
about her death, I really cried. I felt as if I had lost 
a very dear friend. 

Alice.—Yes, so did I. I guess everybody loved her. 
One day, when she was helping about the family 
washing, she was only fourteen, she was thinking out a 
beautiful poem at the same time. She called it ‘‘Queen 
of the Suds.” In it, she wrote : 

‘* Head, you may think ; heart you may feel ; 
But, hand you shall work alway.” 
And they were all three busy doing all three things as 
long as she lived. 

Edith.—Washing clothes ? 
ever did such things. 

Mary.—Well, she did! She did all sorts of things! 
Why, she supported the family and her father, whom she 
thought the world of—I never could see how she could 
—didn’t do a thing but dream and address audiences for 
nothing, and travel abroad at her expense ! 

Pres.—You must respect her father for her sake ! 

Mary.—I can’t respect him. He had a wonderful 
brain, I believe, but what’s the use of brains if they can’t 
earn one’s bread and butter. Miss Alcott in a letter to 
her sister, writes: ‘“‘ I have managed to use the inside of 
my head to cover the outside.” Her father couldn’t do 
that, or didn’t. 

George.—Poor man! He was unfortunate. 
sounds better. 

Pres.—Well, we :ousn t stop any longer this evening 
with Miss Alcott. We might discuss her at some future 
meeting. 

Edith.—I know I shall read that book now. 

Pres.—John, let us hear from you. 

John.—I have a question toask? Ishould like to know 
what the ‘“ Original Package” is. I can’t take up a 
paper now-a-days without finding that expression. 

Alice.—That’s what I should like to know. I think it 
has something to do with the liquor traffic. 

Edith.—I never heard of it before. 

Henry.—I found something like this in the Philadel- 
phia Press: ‘‘The only genuine original package was 
filled, not with liquor, but with original sin. And it is 
still doing business at the old stand.” 

Pres.—That is a subject which it would take the whole 
evening to discuss, and the time has now come for us to 
adjourn. 

Alice.—Well, we have a ‘‘ Question Box” at our 
school, and I’ll just put that question into it. Guess I'll 
catch the teacher on that. 

Pres.— Have the executive committee any program to 
report for the next meeting ? 

Alice.—The committee would report that the subject, 
‘Common Errors in the Use of English” be discussed 
at the next meeting. 

Henry.—I move that the report be accepted, 

George.—I second the motion. 

[President puts the motion. All vote in favor. Meet- 
ing is adjourned and all pass out. | 


I didn’t know as authors 


That 





THE JOURNAL is my strong dependence. I feel I 
could not teach without it. Each number has some- 
thing that seems written especially forme, J. K. M, 

Texas, 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Tres, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

DECEMBER 13.—An onyx mine in the state of Pueblo, Mexico’ 
sold to New York men. 

DECEMBER 14.—Koch lymph in great demand at New York hos- 
pitals. 

DECEMBER 15.—The Pope seriously ill.—Russia orders the expul- 
sion of all Jews from the Caucasus who have not permission to 
reside there.—The largest dynamite gun yet made nearly com- 
pleted at Birmingham, Eng. 

DECEMBER 16.—Judge Cowing refuses to dismiss the indictments 
of “ boodle ” aldermen in New York. 

DECEMBER 17.—Capt. Norton’s lifeboat, in which he left America 
some months ago on a trip across the Atlantic, signaled off Gibral- 
tar.—The Portugese forces in Africa occupy Biba and capture the 
king. 

DECEMBER 18.—Cuba overrun with bandits.—A statue of the 
late emperor Frederick unveiled by Queen Victoria at Windsor. 

DECEMBER 19.—Baron Wissmann recalls Emin Pasha from the 
interior of Africa.—Snow-storms everywhere in Great Britain. 

DECEMBER 20.—Brigham Young's son leads an exodus of Mor- 
mons to Mexico. 

DECEMBER 21.—The railway men in Scotland decide to begin a 
general strike. 


RESUME OF EVENTS FOR REVIEW. 





DECEMBER. 

Congress resumed its session, the important papers pre- 
sented being the message of President Harrison and the 
reports of the secretariesof war, the navy, the interior, and 
the treasury. The international copyright bill passed the 
lower house, and the election bill took up much of the time 
of the senate. The Dakota Indians stirred with the hope 
of the appearance of a “ Messiah,’”’ engaged in “ghost” 
dances. Incited by Sitting Bull they raided the settlers’ 
homes. Sitting Bull was killed while resisting arrest, and 
fighting between Indians and U. S. troops followed. Chi- 
namen were reported to be coming into the country at 
Puget sound. Many of the settlers in Oklahoma are desti- 
tute. Gen. Terry, the “hero of Fort Fisher,” died. The 
great work of cataloguing the stars is nearing completion. 
Dr. Koch’s lymph was tried ou consumptives at two New 
York hospitals. The Aztecs of Mexico, whoalso expect a 
Messiah, engaged in strange rites. More financial trouble 
occurred in Argentine. An earthquake was reported in 
Mexico. Colombia tried to stop Brazilian outrages on her 
border. A severe hurricane swept over Bermuda. The 
Newfoundland fishery negotiations came to an end, 
and there is likely to be trouble in the spring. It was re- 
ported that ships go from England across the Arctic ocean to 
Siberia. There were fierce dissensions between the Parnel- 
lites and anti-Parnellites. Princess Wilbelmena succeeded 
to the throne of Holland. An earthquake occurred in 
Austria. China took an important step by accepting silver 
as money. 

QUESTIONS. 


1. What object has the president in sending a message to 


congress ? . 
2. What would be the effect of an international copy- 
right law ? 


3. Mention the principal wars between the Indians and 
the U.S. 

4. For what is the Mongolian race noted ? 

5. Tell about Oklahoma. What Indian tribes live in that 
vicinity ? 

6. Describe the taking of Fort Fisher. 

7. What ancient nations were noted for astronomical 
knowledge ? 

8 How does Dr. Koch profess to cure consumption ? 

9. What service did Bolivar render to South America ? 

10. Why are the tropics subject to severe hurricanes ? 

11. Tell about the French fishery dispute. 

12. Describe the colonial possessions of Holland. 

18. Name the most populous city on each of the conti- 
nents. 

14. Why is it desirable to bridge the Hudson at New 
York ? 

15. Explain why there are now very few buffaloes in the 
United States. 

STUDYING HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 

The teacher may, by the discussion of current events in 
school, greatly increase the interest in the study of history. 
The historical personages studied will become real to the 
pupil, instead of shadowy beings. Take the item recently 
published, for instance, about the proposed erection of 
statues in Buffalo of Red Jacket, De Witt Clinton, and La 
Salle. The pupils might be asked to search for incidents 
concerning these remarkable men. Who was Red Jacket ? 
How did he get that name’? What were his relations to 
the British during the Revolution and to the United States 
after that war? What tribes were known as the Six 
Nations? What was Clinton’s great work? What were 
its effects on the prosperity of New York state? Describe 
the explorations of La Salle. How did France profit by 





—— 





them?’ (Encourage the pupils to look for information con- 
cerning these men in histories, cyclopecias and other 
books. Each will add something. Have them explain 
things? Ask them why La Salle braved the wilgerness 
and its savages in’order to explore the Mississippiregion, 
why Clinton so earnestly pushed the canal scheme, etc.) 

MORE CONGRESSMEN.—The House of Representatives 
passed the new apportionment bill increasing the number 
of members in that body to 356 after March 3, 1898. The 
requestof New York City for a recount was refused. 
What is an apportionment ? 





AN UNDERGROUND RIVER.—While some workmen were 
boring for a well near Jacksonville, Fla., they struck what 
is supposed to bean undergroundriver. The water gushed 
forth with such force that they escaped with difficulty from 
being drowned. It soon had worn achannelto the dry bed 
of an ancient creek and finally found its way to the Appa- 
lachicola, into which it continues to flow. Fish have been 
thrown out by the thousands, some of them unknown 
before, and all of them without eyes. Why are fish in 
underground streams without eyes ? 

A METEOR IN ALABAMA.—A meteor fell near Montgom- 
ery, splitting: into three portions as it neared the ground. 
Two of the fragments were white hot when inspected. One 
of them in falling struck an apple tree which it entirely 
consumed. A scientist says they contain meteoric iron, 
and he believes granite in a vitreous state. 





GEN. TERRY’s DEATH.—The death of Gen. Terry, one of 
the best generals on the Federal side during the war, took 
place a few days ago. His best known performance was 
the taking of Fort Fisher. After that he commanded an 
army corps. Since the war he has had command of several 
important departments. 


AZTECS EXPECT THE ‘“‘ MEssIAH.’’—These people have a 
Messiah craze very similar to that of the Indians in the 
Dakotas. They believe he will soon appear to expel their 
enemies and restore their power. The Cholula ruins of an 
old Aztec temple is their Mecca, and about this hundreds 
of them gather and indulge in dances and religious rites. 
The prophecy is that the volcano Popocatapetl will over- 
flow the country with lava, which will destroy all but the 
Aztecs. What do you know of the Aztecs? 





IRIsH DIssENsIONS.—Such serious dissensions have 
broken out among the Parnellites and anti-Parnellites 
that, unless they are soon healed, the cause of Home 
Rule appears doomed. In the meantime the Tories evi- 
dently enjoy the situation. Mr. Gladstone stands aloof 
from his allies until they settle their difficulties. What is 
meant by Home Rule ? 





CuRE for DIPHTHERIA.—It is said that the new reputed 
cure for this disease was discovered by a peasant whose 
son will experiment with it under Dr. Koch's direction. It 
is a fluid which is painted on the ulcers and causes them to 
burst open. It also produces vomiting. The patient 
becomes exceedingly thirsty, but is not allowed to drink 
any fluid for an hour after his throat has been painted. 





THE NEW YORK CANALS.—Owing to the progress of the 
railroads the canals have been losing ground. New York 
owes its prominence as a commercial center in great part 
to these waterways because they help to reduce the freight 
rates from the West. New Yorkers are taking action to 
have the legislature do something to improve them. 
Tell about the origin of the Erie canal. 





FRoM LONDON TO SIBERIA.—In October last, goods that 
left Yeniseisk, 1500 miles up the Yenisei river, three 
months before, were safe in the London docks. They came 
all the way by water. The successful navigation of these 
Arctic waters 1s due to the explorations of Captain Wig- 
gins, which took several years. Some of the articles that 
may be obtained from Siberia are lumber, grain, and gold. 
These will henceforth be exported in large quanities.. Con- 
siderable knowledge will be obtained of portions of Asia, 
before unknown,as the Yenisei is navagable 2,000 miles from 
its mouth, and the Obi is equally accessible to sea traffic. 
Tell about the physical features of Siberia. 


AN ATLANTIC CoAsT STORM.—A severe storm occurred 
December 17 that caused much damage, especially on the 
New Jersey coast. It gathered between St. Louis and 
Chicago, and was the result of two high atmospheric 
pressure:, one in the country of the St. Lawrence and the 
other southwest of St. Louis. The course was northeast- 
ward to the coast. Explain the cause of winds. 

Sittinec BULL KILLED.—This chief having excited the 
religious frenzy of the Dakota Indians, giving rise to dan- 
ger of an Indian war, police were sent to arrest him. Sit- 


ting Bul) had said hewould never become an agency Indian 
and would be the last one to give up his rifle. He therefore 
resisted arrest, and during the fight was shotdead. The 
slain chief was a man of considerable intelligence. 
some famous Indian chiefs, 


Name 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





How GLACIERS ARE FoRMED.—These have their origiu 
among the mountains whose tops are covered with perpet- 
ual snow. Snow that falls there melts very little, even in 
summer, so that in valleys of a great height it becomes 
very deep, and the lower layers become icy, as a snowball 
does when it is squeezed. During the day the upper crust 
melts, and the water sinking down solidifies the lower 
layers. From this melting and freezing the mass of snow 
is soon changed into a sea of ice. 

THE MOVEMENT OF GLACIERS.—The whole mass of the ice 
is slowly moving down the valley, in some cases only a few 
inches a day, and in others several feet; but this mass 
above does not decrease in quantity, because snow is con- 
tinually falling on the mountain tops, and ice is forming. 
Scientists differ somewhat as to the cause of the move- 
ment, some attributing it to gravitation, and some giving 
other causes, as pressure 

STRIATIONS AND MORAIN€s.—W here the glacier has passed 
through a valley, the rocks will be found to bave mark- 
ingson them. Sometimes these scorings are very b7oad 
and deep, for the immense rocks the glaciers carried were 
like strong, powerful tools inthe grasp of a mighty engine ; 
sometimes the lines are as fine as those of a fine engraving. 
They usually run al .one way, and, by looking at the di- 
rection in which the lines run, one can tell the direction in 
which the glacier moved. When the glacier melted it left 
a great amount of drift, consisting of sand, gravel, and 
stones. Specimens are found in Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and other states. 

ICEBERGS.—Travelers to the Arctic regions see a very 
remarkable result of the formation of glaciers. When the 
end reaches the the vast overhanging weight, 
together with the action of the waves, causes large pieces 
to be broken off. These are known as icebergs. They 
float toward the warmer regions southward, and are grad- 
ually melted 


coast 





BIRDs IN JAMAICA.—Birds were once plentiful, but there 
are now very few on the island. The chief cause of this 
decrease is due to the introduction of the mongoose from 
the East Indies. Formerly Jamaica was so scourged with 
rats as to seriously decrease the crop of sugar cane. The 
mongoose made short work of these rodents; and then 
turned its attention to the lizards and snakes (which in 
Jamaica are always harmless), the eggs of quail, a bird 
formerly most abundant, and all other ground-laying 
sorts, or any of the feathered species which came within 
its reach. Poultry were devastated, the sole exception 
being the guinea fowl, the hardness of the shell of its egg 
defying the teeth of the mongoose. The mischief wrought 
by this animal, is seen in the development of ticks, which 
were formerly kept under by their natural enemies, the 
birds. These insects now infest the vegetation of the 
entire island except that found on the higher altitudes. 
Human beings exhaust their energy in freeing themselves 
from them, while many cattle fall victims to their attacks. 

AN ADIRONDACK PARK.—It is proposed to turn the Adi- 
rondack region, comprising about four million acres, into 
a state park. This would allow the protection of the fish, 
game,and lumber. It is said the plan can be carried out 
without disturbing those who hold farms in that region. 

A MASTODON FouND.—Forty miles west of St. Thomas, 
Canada, the bones of a mastodon were found in a grave 35 
by 21 feet. They were ina bed of marl and were about six 
feet{below the surface. The length of the animal,is,from the 
point of the nostril to the root of the tail, about twenty- 
two feet. This is greater than that of t*e celebrated 
mastodon giganteus discovered near Newburg, N. Y., in 
the summer of 1845, and the skeleton, as a whole, is larger 
and more complete than any that have been found in Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Missouri, California, or Oregon. 

SILVER FROM VOLCANOES.—It is rare that silver is found 
in volcanic ashes. The first sample was obtained duting 
an eruption of Cotopaxi, in July, 1885, in the ashes of 
which Mr. J. W. Malet proved the existence of one part of 
silver in 83,000 parts of ashes. The next year a violent 
eruption of Tunguragua, iv the Andes of Ecuador, between 
fifty and fifty-five miles from Cotopaxi, took place. The 
ashes contained silver to the extent of one part iv 107,200 
parts of ashes. 


WHAT IS RATTAN ’—Every one knows that chairs and 
many other pretty articles of furniture are made of rattan. 
It is a climbing vine found in the Celebes and other 
Malayan countries. Starting with a trunk as thick asa 
man’s leg, it winds through the forest, now wrapping a 
tall tree in its folds, like some gigantic snake, and then 
descending again to earth and trailing along in snake-like 
curves until it can find some other stately tree to fasten 
and climb upon in its pursuit of light and air. The rattan 
is a water carrier. The thirsty traveler bas at all times a 
tumblerful of cool, refreshing water at his command by 
cutting off six or eight feet of it, and putting one of the 
severed ends to his mouth, or holding it over a dish to 
catch the water. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








THE ORIGIN OF COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


In any important revolution, civil or social, we are interested to 
know the time when, the place where, and the persons through 
whom it had its origin. The founding of regular colleges for 
women was a prime factor in a great educational and social revo- 
lution. It opened to them the whole field of science and of art, 
and gave to them the entrance to all the professions. 

In 1851, a meeting was held in the consistory room of the Second 
Dutch Reformed church in Albany, at which were present, Rev. 
1. N. Wykoff, D.D., Hon. Amos Dean, LL.D., and Hon. Luther 
Tucker, of Albany: Rev. N. 8. 8. Beman, D,D., of Troy; Rev. 
Henry Mandeville, D,D., of Hamilton College, and others. The 
gentlemen named were constituted an advisory council. 

The objectjof the meeting was declared to be * the founding of an 
advanced college for women, which should hold rank with colleges 
for men, and, with similar equipment, furnish equal advantages 
for the highest and best liberal education of women to be honored 
with the same academic degrees.” And it was unanimously 
resolved that an effort be made to found such a college. At a 
subsequent meeting the city of Auburn was selected as the 
location of the proposed college. In January, 1852, the Regents 
of the University gave it a charter under the name and title of 
** Auburn Female University.’ In i853 a change of location was 
decided upon, and the university was removed to Elmira ; and in 
1855, it was rechartered by the legisiature,and its name changed to 
Elmira Female College. During the summer of 1855 the college 
building was completed, was dedicated in September, and was 
opened for studentsin October. After a full course of study, 
(confessedly modeled after the course of study at Hamilton 
College) the first class in Elmira Female College, seventeen in 
number, graduated, taking the usual first ucademic degree of 
A. B. 

This was the first class of women that ever emerged from col- 
lege halls thus equipped, and Elmira the first woman's college 
in the world legally authorized to confer academic degrees. The 
first president was the Rev. Augustus W. Cowles, D.D. 

Other colleges exclusively for women soon followed. 

In April 1857, Ingham University, at Le Roy, Genesee county, 
was chartered by the legislature. The writer is unable to state 
the year of its first graduating class, the number in the class or the 
name of its first chancellor. A letter of inquiry addressed to 
the “chancellor or vice-chancellor,” met with no response; and 
mquiry at Albany shows that there is no record of those matters 
in the office of the Regents of the University. 

In January 1861, the legislature gave a charter to Vassar 
Femvle College, and in 1867 changed the name to Vassar College. 
The first president was Milo P. Jewett, LL.D. The first class, 
four in number, graduated in 1867. 

These were, doubtless, the first three colleges for women holding 
the same rank with colleges for men. 

Several so-called female colleges, both in the United States and 
in England, had a prior existence, but they are simply ladies’ 
seminaries of a high order without college powers and privileges, 
granting certificates and not academic degrees. 


Rhinebeck, N. Y. M. P. CAVERT. 


AN INCIDENT. 

In my school was a very mischievous boy, sixteen years 
of age. He had several times provoked me to punishment, 
but when called upon to answer for his misconduct would 
in some way excuse himself. But there came a day that 
so exposed his intentions that there was no possible way of 
blinding me tothem. The first recitation of the afternoon 
was his grammar. He had just taken the recitation seat 
when a lady of the district came to the door. When he 
saw her he drew his coat collar up to his ears and took the 
seat on the opposite side of the school-room. I don’t think 
I could express my feeling, and what to do was the ques- 
tion, I maintained my composure, seated the lady and 
while we were having a short conversation I was trying to 
decide the best course to take in this case. I finally saw 
the lady was the one to receive the apology, so I called his 
attention and said: ‘‘ B—,what have you to say to the lady 
for your appearance when she entered.”” With an angered 
look he said,“‘ Not any.’’ I replied he might take his seat 
and later we would have an understanding. Not long 
after he asked to be dismissed, and with the assurance his 
folks requested it I allowed him to go. 

Soon after recess there was a rap atthe door. I answered, 
and to myastonishment saw the offending scholar. “ Will 
you please close the door,” he said. Ididso. ‘ You may 
tell the lady I am sorry I did that.” ithanked him for 
his manliness, and promised to report to the visitor. I did 
not forget to do this, and also felt that there was much more 
to the boy than I had thought. Don’t we, as teachers, 
judge too much by outward appearance and fail to test the 
real character of pupils ? 

A READER. 


SIGHT SINGING. 

The readers of THE JOURNAL are interested in having 
singing by sight taught in their schools. Too many con- 
tinue the old system of hammering a few songs into the 
heads of the children, who leave school without more 
knowledge of music than when they entered it. I have 
suffered from this system like hundreds of others and 


the time and labor [ have bestowed upon it is incalcul-| called 


able. I tried teaching on the Hullah system, but that 





failed, so I worked out one for myself. The inspectors 
were amazed to heara number of laborers’ children singing 
as easily at sight as if they were reading a book—singing 
accidentals and modulating into different keys with perfect 
ease. I have taken adult classes, who knew nothing of 
music, and at the end of an hour’s lesson, they have sung 
exercises in 8 keys, and a couple of part songs, with no in- 
strument, and this from the old notation. 

I remember on one occasion some ladies remarking it 
was quite “uncanny.” I have sent the little manual to 
hundreds of people, who find it most useful. Dr. Hinton 
says in an article: ‘It is marvelously easy to be 
grasped and impregnable in its simplicity.” The little 
manual, besides explaining the system, contains about 15 
part songs. I have kept the price down to 2d.,so that each 
child in a class may havea manual. I shall be happy so 
send copies to any of your readers, and only one manual 
would cost 3d. post free. HELEN J. TUPPER CAREY. 

Salisbury, Lngland. 


Is = Farmers’ Alliance a politica) body and if so what are its 


Tt is an order of farmers which from small beginnings has 
spread, in a very short time,to all parts of the Union, being 
especially strong in the South and West. The Alliance, 
while claiming to be political, disclaims any partisanship 
or sectionalism in its action. If it accomplishes the 
object of destroying sectionalism, which some politicians 
have so zealously fostered, it will not have lived in vain, 
even though it fails in allelse. But it has several other 
irons in the fire, among which are the establishment of 
sub-treasuries, the restoration of silver to all the rights and 
qualities of legal tender which gold possesses, the issue of 
government currency direct to the people, equalization of 
taxes, prohibition of alien ownership of land, ownership 
and control of transportation lines by the government, 
limit of public revenues to the economic administration of 
the government, graduated taxation of incomes, and the 
election of United States senators by direct vote of the 
people. The substance of the sub-treasury scheme is that 
the government shall receive hay and grain to be stored in 
certain designated localities and loan money to the deposi- 
tors at a low rate of interest. The Alliance demands that 
“our legislation shall be so framed in future as not to build 
up one industry at the expense of another,” and that the 
existing ‘‘ heavy tariff tax’’ be removed from the necessa- 
ries of life. The order proposes to have a presidential can- 
didate of its own in 1892. 


1. Will you please tell about Margaret Sidney—where she 
lives, how old she is, where born, etc. 2. How would vou read the 
decimals, .5047 and .02548? 8. Who built the Monitor ? 

1. She is a writer of juvenile stories. D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston, probably can tell you something about her person- 
ally. 2. Five thousand forty-seven ten-thousandths and two 
thousand five hundred forty-eight hundred-thousandths. 
8. John Ericsson. 


I should like to know just what is meant by “grammar 
grade.” and what course would be best to take to fit one to teach 
n that grade. M. L. P. 


The city schools are divided into primary and grammar 
schools ; the teachers of the latter are examined in gram- 
mar, history, geography, physiology, arithmetic, some nat- 
ural philosophy, geometry, and algebra ; the standing re- 
quired is not so high as a state certificate or normal school 
diploma demands ; it is about that of a first grade license. 


In teaching beginners to write, would 
two lines or with four? 

Penna. 

The slates of primary pupils are ruled with two usually; 
some rule with four. With two lines the height of the 
small letters is shown ; with four that of the looped letters; 
but to say the loops are three times the height of the small 
letters is clear enough. 


you rule their slates with 
J. A. FLYNN. 


Will you give the correct census report for the U. 8. and Ohio ? 
How can | obtain the correct location of Oklahoma, and is it not a 
distinct and separate territory of the U.S. FRANC. 

The population of the United States is 62,480,540, of Ohio 
3,666,719. 2. Several subscribers have asked this question. 

See the map of Oklahoma in issue of Dec. 20. 


1. How many pensioners ure there now on the rolls? 
will the payment of pensions cease ? 

The report of the pension commissioner for 1890 gives 
the following figures: Army invalid pensioners, 392,809 ; 
army widows, minor children and dependent relatives 104,- 
456; navy invalid pensioners, 5,274; navy widows, etc., 
2,460. 2. Although the war of 1812 ended seventy-six 
years ago the names of 413 survivors of that contest are on 
the rolls and 8,610 widows are still drawing pensions. We 
can safely count on our Civil war pension list holding out 
sixty years, and perhaps longer. 


2. When 


In the issue of the 25th of October you say, p. 234, the 
pronoun can be used as an objective complement. I agree 
with that, but I cannot —_ with you as to the examples 
given. You give: “My friend surprises me.” Is not me 
an object complement? An objective complement cum- 
pletes the epee and belongs to the object, or, is an 
attribute of the object. I give the little boy’sspeech to his 
mother after a visit to a 
me thou.” 


Ogden, Utah. 


Quaker aunt as an example : ‘She 
T. B. LEwis. 





THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


NEW YORK STATE CERTIFICATES. 


Candidates for state certificates must have bad two years’ suc- 
cessful experience in teaching. The subjects for examination 
are in two groups. 1..Algebra, arithmetic, American history, 
geography, grammar and analysis, orthography, penmanship, 
physiology and hygiene. 

2. Astronomy, book-keeping, botany, chemistry, civil govern- 
ment and school law, composition and rhetoric, drawing, genera] 
history, general literature, geology, methods and school economy, 
plane geometry, physics, zoology. 

Latin through the first three books of Ceesar’s Commentaries, or 
the ability to read at sight French or German, written ina plain 
style, will be accepted in place of zoology or astronomy. 

A standing of at least seventy-five per cent. is required in each of 
the subjects of Group 1, and an average standing of at least sey- 
enty-five percent. in the subjects of Group 2; but no paper 
whose standing shows less than fifty per cent. will be considered 
in this average. 

All candidates who attain the required percentage in five or 
more of the designated subjects, in addition to orthography and 
penmanship, but not in all, will be credited, for those studies in 
which they shall have passed, and a partial certificate to this effect 
issued. The remaining subjects can be taken up at subsequent 
examinations, but not later than the second year thereafter. 
This gives to candidates opportunity for three distinct yearly 
trials. 

The examinations will be open to candidates residing in any 
part of the state, and to such residents of other states as shall de- 
clare it to be their intention to teach in this state. 

The state certificate is for life, and the holder can teach im any 
of the puplic schools of the state, but in cities where a special 
charter exists it may not be recognized. 

All work should be of the best quality. The papers will be crit- 
icised as the work of teachers,—not as that of mere pupils; twenty- 
five per cent. of the credits of the paper on composition and 
rhetoric will depend upon the general excellence of all papers sub- 
mitted, with re’erence to neatness, order, punctuation, capital- 
ization, etc. 

ARITHMETIC: The candidate should be familiar with the analy- 
sis of problems and deduction of rules, particularly in the ele 

mentary operations, common and decimal fractions, percentage 
and its applications, ratio and proportion, and mensuration, and 
should give strict attention to arithmetical theory as well as prac 
tice. The composition of problems to illustrate rules or principles 
may be required. ‘ 

ALGEBRA : Special attention must be paid to the laws of signs 
and of exponents, the transformations of equations, factoring, the 
derivation of rules in the various operations, quadratic equations 
radical quantities, proportion, square and cube roots, and the ex- 
pansion of binomials, with or without numeral or literal, positive 
or negative co-efficients and exponents, by the binomial theorem. 

GEOMETRY: Note especially,—(a) general propositions, 1. ¢,, 
those relating to any polygon; (b) the actual and accurate con- 
struction of probiems with dividers and ruler; (c) the solution of 
arithmetical and algebraic problems involving geometrical prin- 
ciples, particularly in relation to the right-angled triangle, 
squares, rectangles, circles, areas of similar tigures compared, and 
proportional hnes. 

GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS: Note the proper use of capital let- 
ters, abbreviations, and marks of punctuation, the definition of 
terms, parts of speech and their modifications, inflections, rules of 
syntax, the analysis of sentences, including principal and subor- 
dinate clauses and the modifiers of the different parts composing 
the same, and constructive work illustrating any of the foregoing. 

DRAWING: Attention should be given to the study as considered 
from an educational point of view, together with its application to 
the practical uses of lif+. In the mechanical department, accuracy 
and correct methods should be studied ; while in free-hand work 
from the object, relative proportion of parts should be most care- 
fully looked after. Sketching from familiar and convenient ob- 
jects will form a portion of the examination in this subject. 

GEOGRAPHY AND AMERICAN History: Special attention will 
be given to the Empire state, but not to dates, events, or localities 
of trifling importance. 

In the examinations for 1891, there will be five questions upon 
the philosophy of education, and five upon practical school-room 
topics. Fivedays will be devoted to the examination. Candidates 
entering the examiuations for the first time must submit letters in 
reference to experience and moral character. 





INDIANA AND OHIO SUPERINTENDENIS. 


AT the meeting of Eastern Indiana and Western Ohio 
superintendents at Hamilton, (Dec. 4, 5), the question 
‘* How teach the branches of study so as to keep alive 
the pupils’ interest in them after the school days are 
over,” was discussed. Part were of the opinion that the 
function of the school work was to develop the mental 
power of the pupil so asto equip him for the practical 
duties of life. Others thought that in addition to this, 
the course ought to be broad enough to develop not only 
the mental power of the pupil, but a love for a general 
course of reading and an interest in those things which 
beautify life. Another topic was, ‘‘ What school work 
is it reasonable to expect teachers and pupils to do out- 
side of school hours?’ Another was, “‘ Is cramming for 
examinations conducive to good ?” 

‘* General exercises—what shall they be, and how shall 
they be conducted?” was well discussed. Dr. Bennett 
said reading the Bible was a good exercise and it could 
be attended by comment, if the comment or opinion 
was of a healthy, moral tone. It was found that the 





reading of the Bible was an exercise very generally em- 
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ployed. Bible reading in schools is a matter, however, 
that is largely influenced by local public sentiment, and 
most superintendents very wisely deferred to this public 
sentiment. General exercises of a literary nature, on 
some afternoon of the week, is a very good thing to turn 
and broaden the minds of the scholars. It was found 
that but few boards of education in cities dictated in the 
matter of general exercises, and left the whole matter to 
the taste and inclinations of the many teachers to have 
reading of the scriptures, prayer, or song, just as they 
chose. Mr. Morgan, superintendent of the Cincinnati 
schools, said that Bible reading had been abolished in 
Cincinnati since 1870, In regard to literary clubs in high 
schools, the concensus of opinion was that their presence 
was always attended by much good, no matter how they 
are conducted, or how limited or general the exercises. 
Voluntary literary work ,as opposed to compulsory liter- 
ary work, was touched upon, the adherents of the former 
claiming that compulsory literary work created a dis- 
taste among scholars for any future or outside hterary 
reading or work. The majority of opinions, however, 
was that literary work which was compulsory brought 


the best results. 
GEORGIA HOPLEY. 





Tue whole country is waking up, as never before, and 
it isn't a spurt, but the result of a settled conviction that 
we have a science of education. In a recent institute at 
Houston, Texas, Superintendent Sutton said, ‘‘ Blessed 
is the man that lives.” This is good. Dead men have 
no place in this world. The whole institute was filled 
with this spint. Teachers’ papers were commended, 
among them THE INSTITUTE and THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Psychology was handled by those who had studied it ; 
many sound principles were advocated in teaching read- 
ing and literature, and there was no doubt experienced 
about the existence of a science of education, and the 
necessity of all teachers to understand it. The educa- 
tional grip has taken strong hold of the Lone Star state. 





THE meeting of the Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Pomeroy, November 28 and 29. 
Hon. Abram Davies delivered the address of welcome. 
Prof. John M. Davis, president of Rio Grande college, 
responded. Prof. A. E. Price, of Logan, read a paper, 
“Why Should we Study Pedagogy?” Why do those 
preparing for law study its principles; ministers, the 
principles of theology? To prepare them for work, and 
such being the case should we not, as teachers, study the 
principles of this science? The professor thinks that while 
many become good teachers without studying pedagogy, 
that they will become better ones by making this a 
special study, and that physiology and pedagogy are not 
such hard studies as they appear to be. At the evening 
session, Prof. Charles Bowersox, of Otterbein university, 
delivered the annual address, which wes an able effort 
and thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 

At the Saturday morning session the subject of psy- 
chology was under discussion, and the following thoughts 
were brought forth: Supt. Mohler, of Gallipolis— 
Teachers should know enough of psychology to be able 
to distinguish what teaching is beneficial from what is 
detrimental. Prof. Kinney, of Marietta, referred to a 
tendency of colleges and universities to cut down their 
curriculums and introduce more practical work. Supt. 
S. P. Humphrey, of Middleport—There have been many 
improvements in the industrial world, but there is no 
patent method by which the mind can be more rapidly 
developed. Supt. Wheaton, of Athens—Teachers can 
learn from books as well as teaching. Miss Anna R, 
Barton, of Logan, read a paper on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching 
History.” Papers were read by Prof. C. O. Clark, of Rio 
Grande, ‘‘ The American Teacher,” and Miss Ida Fickle, 
of Logan, ‘‘ Primary Reading.” 

GEORGIA HOPLEY. 

“ THE readers of THE JOURNAL must be the live educa- 
tors of the country,” said a publisher lately ; ‘ten years 
ago the teachers did not seem to take an interest in any- 
thing outside of their school-rooms, but we notice a great 
change—it must be the preaching of the new education 
ideas that has produced it.” Every publisher and nearly 
all advertisers in THE JOURNAL have felt that the 
teachers were rousing from their apathy and taking an 
interest in the things of the outside world. It is now 
worth while to spread advertisements before them. 
Certainly the readers of THE JOURNAL are among the 
most wide-awake people in the country. 





THE teachers of Pittsfield, Mass., have done the right 
thing in organizing a club for mutual improvement. 
They realize that the world is moving, and that they 
must move with it or be left behind. Among other ques- 


tions, they are asking, ‘‘ How far am I, personally, re- 
sponsible for the existing conditions. ‘ Am I one of the 
‘ time-killers’ who welcomes the hour of dismissal as the 
gladdest hour of all the day? Do F make a monopoly of 
my little rush light, hiding it under the bushel of the 
four walls of my own school-room, or have I no rush- 
light at all? Do I do nothing to make the public respect 
me, or my calling?” These questions have a wider ap- 
plication than in old Berkshire county. 





THE Lowell, Massachusetts, training school, in charge 
of Mrs. Julia M. Dewey, has become an essential feat- 
ure of the school system of that city. Psychology, 
history of education, school economy, methods in arith- 
metic, reading, spelling, language, geography, physical 
and vocal culture, visible speech, phonics, penmanship, 
music, drawing, kindergarten, form the course of study. 
The teachers are instructed in both primary and gram- 
mar methods, and thus learn to recognize the continuity 
and connection of the two grades of work. The aim is 
to prepare young ladies to begin teaching with an intelli- 
gent comprehension of their work. 

There are three classes, each in session fora year. In 
all, a study of psychology, laws of the mind, and of the 
principles of education is pursued. During the second 
year the pupils go out to practice what they know, in the 
city schools. Those return to the training school for the 
last year’s instruction, whose work is approved—for the 
principal visits them steadily while they are teaching. 

This is a plan that must meet with approval, and 
stands out distinctly from many so-called training 
schools where there is a mere study of algebra, litera- 
ture, geometry, etc. There are too many of these. Miss 
Dewey has two permanent assistants, Miss E. H. Rad- 


the Salem normal school. The annual report well says, 
“We are wonderfully fortunate,” in selecting these 
teachers. 





It is well known that the Hon. Henry Raab, former 
state superintendent of public instruction of Illinois, has 
been elected by 35,000 majority over Dr. Edwards, the 
present officer. At this distance this did not seem to 
mean anything more than that Mr. Raab is more popu- 
lar than Dr. Edwards. But if it is a fact, as Jntelli- 
gence intimates, that he is opposed to compulsory edu- 
cation, especially the compulsory teaching of English, 
and the people understood his views, and put him where 
he is on account of them ; this gives a different aspect to 
the whole matter. There are educational issues in IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin that are not found in the New Eng- 
land states and New York. German is taught in some 
New York City schools, and no one seems to care, ard, 


of it in theory, but quite indifferent as to its practical 
enforcement. 

AT the [linois State Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field, December 29, 30, 81, among other subjects they 


school. 


really speak their minds? We think Col. Parker will 


him.” 
reply, ‘‘ Have the student begin to study education, and 
practice it the first, second, third, and every other day 
he is there.” 





A NOVELand profitable reception waslately held at the 
Plattsburgh high school. It was termed a “‘ tete-a-tete 
social.” Everyone was furnished with a program upon 
which were printed the subjects to be talked upon, with 
blank spaces to be filled in with the names of those who 
were to talk. Each speaker was allowed three minutes 
and those who wandered from the subject were fined $5, 
the money to be used for the benefit of the high school 
library. Vocal music also formed a prominent feature. 
The reception was a complete success; the plan might 
be tried elsewhere with profit. 





THE number of teachers’ meetings seems to be on the 
increase. At a teachers’ meeting recently held in Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., Miss Alice Riley presented a reading ex- 
ercise with pupils from the second grade. It brought 
out much discussion in which many of the teachers took 
part. 





THE teachers of southern Ohio met at Waverly, Nov. 
28 and 29. The meeting was said to be the largest one 
in the history of the association. Addresses were deliv- 





cliffe, of the Oswego normal school, and Miss Keyes, of 


as to a compulsory attendance law, everybody isin favor 


when he proposes to tell how the norma] schools may be 
a greater benefit. If we should be asked how to improve 
the county superintendent, we should say, ‘‘ Don't elect 
As to improving the normal school, we should 
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ered by Prof. Janney of Chillicothe, Attorney Caldwell, 
Supt. Kinnison, and others. 

THE idea of public school savings banks seems to be 
gaining ground. A neat little depositor’s card is received 
from public school No. 17, of Buffalo, N. Y. The prin- 
cipal, Miss Hawkins, takes this as a means of training 
her pupils to habits of economy, and preparing them for 
an honest and independent life. 








WALTER 8S. GoopnovdH, superintendent of draw- 
ing in the Columbus schools, has resigned to accept a 
similar position at Brooklyn. Miss Helen Frazor was 
appointed to succeed him in the Columbus schoois at a 
salary of $1,600 a year. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





AT the regular meeting of the New York branch of the 
Association of College Alumnew, Miss Lida D. Scudder, 
of Wellesley, read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Relation 
of: College Women to Social Needs,” in the course of 
which she said, ‘‘ Our peculiar and immediate duty now 
as college graduates is the support of the college settle- 
ment in Rivington street. Let us make this the pioneer 
of other homes like it, devoted to the uplifting of the 
people. The dominant note of all practical philanthropy 
is the establishment of personal relations between the 
rich and the poor, the cultured and the iliiterate.” 

Miss Jean G. File, head-worker of the college settle- 
ment, said: ‘* There are two or three new branches of 
work which we have taken up this year. These are 
religion and politics, both rather dangerous subjects, I 
believe. We have started cautiously, on Sunday after- 
noons what we call vesper singing. Our attendants are 
usually young people from 14 up. They are people who 
never go to church, and we consider it something of a 
triumph to persuade them to come and maintain the 
order expected of them in achurch. Some time ago we 
started a male chorus on Sunday nights. The young 
men came with their hats on, and kept them on; they 
sat upon the tables, and smoked. Now the odor of cigar 
smoke has disappeared, hats are promptly removed at 
the door, and it is necessary to shake hands with them, 
and bid them good-night very emphatically to remind 
them to go home at half-past nine. They themselves 
have organized a club, and asked permission to hold it 
in our house, and when we suggested that, as they are 


about 19 years old, they devote themselves to the study 
of what every man ought to know before he begins to 
vote, they fell in very readily with our ideas. So now 
we are teaching them civil government. Our principal 
need just now is for helpers to assist us on * yard day,’ 
and ‘library day.’ We open our yard to the children on 
Saturdays to swing in and play in, and dig in the sand- 
heaps. On library night the people come to exchange 
their books, to put money in the Penny Provident Fund, 
to play games and chat for awhile. We need people to 
come down and take their hats off, and their coats off, 
and above all, their gloves off, to talk and listen, to play 
games, and help make the evening pleasant and a suc- 
” 


will discuss the county superintendent and the normal | ©¢® 
These are two good subjects. Can the discussers 


Tue funeral of Charles Gates, late principal of gram- 
mar school 35, of this city took place in Newark, N, J., 
and was largely attended. Floral gifts by the pupils 
and teachers of No, 35 were on the casket. A delegation 
of pupils formed on eachside of the hearse and marched 
to the cemetery, testifying to their appreciation of their 
teacher. Mr, Gates was graduated at the Westfield nor- 
mal school where he breathed the atmosphere of the 
new education. Beginning in the lower classes of No. 
35 in 1852 he rose to be principal and held this post 12 
years. He patterned his work after ideas gained from 
Pestalozzi and other great educators. The excellent 
morals of No. 35 in a large measure is due to the spirit 
and energy of this noble and conscientious teacher. 

Mr. WM. HAMILTON Gipson, the well known artist 
and illustrator, has accepted charge of the illustration 
class of the New York institute for artists and artisans. 
A department of architecture is also added. 





Round Trip Ticket to Jamaica, W. 1, via Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that beginning 
on December 15th, round trip tickets to various points on the 
Island of Jamaica will be placed on sale at the principal! ticket - 
offices. The route is over the Pennsylvania Railroad and Atlantic 
Coast Line to Port Tampa, Florida, amd thence by the now 
steamer service, which has‘just been inaugurated by the Plant 
Steamsbip Company. reute tly reduces the length of 
the sea voyage, while it also avoids the rounding of Hatteras. 
The fine winter climate of the West Indies, and the great Jamaica 
Internationa] Exposition opening on J y 2th, end contiou- 
ing four months, will no doubt stimulate travel to the summer 

The round trip rate from New York is $122.00; Philadel- 
phia, $128.00; Baltimore, $124.00; Washington, $122.00, with pro- 
portionate figures from other principal pomts. The rate includes 
state-room meals on steamer, which leaves Port Tampa 
every alternate Thursday after December 4th. The return 
coupons are valid until May 3ist, 1801. 





When you ask for Hood's Sarsaparilla do not be persuaded to 
buy aay other preparation. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MorniInGc Hour: A Daily Song Service with Re- 
sponsive Selections for Schools. By Irving Emerson, 
O. B. Brown, and George E. Gay. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 109 pp. Mailing price, 60 cents. 

If a few moments at the opening of the school are 
well spent all the other exercises of the day will be likely 
to be more successful. We have before us a book 
arranged on a somewhat novel plan. First we have 
** An order of Ovening Exercises,” consisting of (1) read- 
ing Scripture selection, (2) repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
(3) singing, (4) responsive exercises, and (5) taking books 
and beginning the duties of the day. Each of the 
ninety-four selections is arranged with an idea of carry- 
ing out this program, They consist of responsive read- 
ings of extracts from the Psalms, Proverbs, prophets, 
and gospels, together with hymns, etc., with music. It 
ought to become a very popular book in the schools. 


Annotated English Classics. THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
With notes by Henry N. Hudson. SEcoND Essay ON 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. bv Macaulay. With notes 
and a sketch of Macaulay's life by D. H. M. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

‘The Ancient Mariner” is furnished with a marginal 
summary of incidents that helps wonderfully in the 
understanding and enjoyment of this weird poem. 
Macaulay’s essays are fascinating reading. That on 
Pitt is esp‘cially so for Americans, It is furnished with 
abundant footnotes. 





DaME DiMP_e’s CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION. By Mattie B. 
Banks. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 85 pp. 75 cents. 

This story, so charmingly written, and so quaintly 
and beautifully illustrated, will bring delight to thou- 
sands of children. In the preface Margaret E. Sangster 
says it was prepared in order to make comfortable and 
happy the children under the kind care of the Christian 
women in the Home of the Industrial School Associa- 
tion, on South Third street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Every one 
who buys the book, therefore, will help clothe, feed, and 
instruct these needy little ones. 


THe TALE oF Troy. Done into English by Aubrey 
Stewart, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co, 281i pp. $1.00. 

There is no fear that any bright, imaginative boy or 
girl who has had a taste of this wondrous old story will 
not want more, Here we have Homer’s narrative put 
into English prose, but the dramatic and the poetic 
beauty of the scenes remain. The incidents, which 
have made a lasting impress on all modern literature, 
should be deeply graven in the child’s memory. This 
book will make an important addition to any juvenile 
library. ; 
P. TERENTI AFRI. PHORMIO. Text, with stage direc- 

tions, By Frank W. Nicholson, A.M., mstructor in 

Latin in Harvard university. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

66 pp. 30 cents. 

Although prepared for the use of classes in Harvard, 
this will be found useful elsewhere. With the excep- 
tion of a few minor changes in punctuation, the text of 
Dziatzko has been followed without deviation. 


HEAVTON TIMORVMENOS, Text, with 
By John C, Rolfe, Ph.D., instructor 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 


P, TERENTI AFRI. 
stage directions. 
in Latin in Harvard university. 
61 pp. 30 cents, 

This little book was prepared especially for the use of 
the freshmen classes in Harvard university, though it 
may prove useful in other institutions. Some of the 
gestures a modern actor would use under the circum- 
stances are indicated, although we have no evidence a 
Roman actor would have expressed himself in the same 
way. 


A Loyat LitTLe Rep-Coat: A Story of Child-life in 
New York a Hundred Years ago. By Ruth Ogden. 
Over sixty origina! illustrations by H. A. Ogden. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 217 pp. $2.00. 


To form so vivid a conception of the life of a century 
ago as to be able to give a true picture of child-life at 
that time is not an easy matter. Still we think the 
author has in a large measure succeeded. Certainly she 
has made an absorbing story, even if there may be a few 
anachronisms. Our young friends, we are sure, will 
follow the adventures of Miss Hazel with breathless inter- 
est. We are assured that the references to historical 
characters and scenes are accurately described, which 
gives the book a special value from an educational point 
of view. The illustrations are well executed, and doa 
large part in giving us an idea what sort of people our 
great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers were. 


How NEw ENGLAND Was MADE. By Frances A. Hum- 


~y"4 Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 267 pp. Boards, 
$1.25. 

No story should be more fascinating than our 
country’s settlement and development. It is a 


record of heroism, blackened at times by sectarian nar- 
rowness and religious bigotry ; but the latter only adds 
variety and interest to the narrative. Mrs. Humphry’s 
style is direct and concise. She knows how to putthings in 
a way that will interest both juveniles and adults. The 
period from the landing of the Pilgrims to the inaugura- 
tion of Washington 1s covered. The book has beautifully 
illustrated and colored covers ; while the type is large and 





the illustrations of the stirring scenes in colonialfhistary 
numerous and striking. © 


Boston 


TIMOTHY'S QuEST. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
201 pp. 


are New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.00. 

This book was written by one who sees both the humor 
and the pathos of the lower strata of humanity. De- 
scription, too, is one of her strong points. as may be seen 
in the opening chapter relating to Minerva court. Those 
who know anything of the struggles and trials of the 
ragged and orphaned little urchins of our cities will 
deeply sympathize with Timothy, the hero of the story, 
who is Jeft motherless, to work out his destiny and that 
of his baby sister in the great city. We think he wil] 
have many sympathizers among the boys and girls. 
The story is a good one, either for old or young. 


EVERY-DAY ETIQUETTE: A Manual of Good Manners. 
By Louise Fiske Bryson. New York: W, D. Keir, 
52 & 54 Lafayette place. 145 pp. 75 cents. 

Contemn the etiquette of society as we may, the fact 
remains that the success of people often very largely 
depends on their knowledge of social usages. Such 
knowledge is therefore more or less valuable, althougrh 
we are not inclined to split hairs over the distiuctions 
made by society fops and belles. The information con- 
tained in this volume has been gained from many 
sources. The first chapter on ‘‘ Manners and Minor 
Morals” will be found especially interesting. Then 
tere are directions about dress, conversation, letter- 
writing, and many other things, that people who would 
avoid social snags should know. 


A Boy’s HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Our Boy’s 
Library, No. 2. Edited by Annie Cole Cady. New 
York : Worthington Co. 389 pp. 50 cents. 

We have here a condensed story of this wonderful 
country—the young giant among nations—passably free 
from that partisan, one-sidedness, which is the bane of 
too many United States histories. The narrative is 
bright and attractive, the illustrations numerous, and 
the type large and clear. There can scarcely be too 
many good histories of the United States. We would 
like to know that there were several of them in every 
American home. This history should have a wide circu- 
lation among American youth. 


SADLER’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, By W. H. Sadler, 
and W. R. Will. Baltimore, Md.: Sadler Publishing 
Co., 10 and 12 North Charles street. 310 pp. 

The authors in the preparation of this book adopted an 
excellent plan—that of excluding everything that would 
not be of use in business life. So much time has been 
spent in acquiring knowledge that was found useless, 
that many educators, among whom teachers in commer- 
cial schools are prominent, have taken a devided stand 
in favor of a thorough sifting, such as we see exempli- 
fied in this book. Hence we have a great deal of space 
devoted to ‘‘ Denominate Numbers,” “‘ Practical Meas- 
urements,” and ‘‘ Percentage.” The terms used in busi- 
ness life are briefly defined. In the back part of the 
book the elements of geometry are given, sufficient to 
enable one to understand the measurements of simple 
surfaces and solids, Plenty of examples for practice are 
scattered through the book. 


GEOGRAPHY. Analytical Question Series No.1. For the use 
of teachers and those preparing to teach. New York 
and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 126 pp. 50 cents: 
to teachers, 40 cents, 5 cents postage. 

In this little book are one thousand questions and 
answers relating to all branches of this important sub- 
ject. Among the topics treated are latitude and longi- 
tude, map drawing, drainage, people, climate, animals, 
ocean currents, winds, etc. Several lessons are devoted 
to each continent. It is really wonderful how much 
that is valuable is condensed in these few pages. Teach- 
ers who wish to brighten up their geographical knowl- 
edge should have it. 


Soper’s PATRIOTIC SPEAKER: Washington Centennial 
Number of Scrap-Book Recitation Series, No. 8, 
Edited by H. M. Soper. Chicago: T. 8S. Denison, pub- 
lisher. 143 pp. 25 cents. 

This book is made up principally of selections relating 
toour country. The worth of many of them has been 
tested by two or three generations of school children, 
but there are some new favorites Jike Whittier’s, ‘‘ The 
Vow of Washington.” Teachers and pupils will find 
this collection a very useful one. 


How TO REMEMBER; or Miserable Memories Made Mar- 
velous.. By John A. Shedd. Teachers’ Publishing 
Co., 6 Clinton place, New York. 64 pp. 25 cents. 
Every one wishes to have a good memory. Some, 

however, seem to have minds like a sieve—-nearly every- 
thing falls through. The author tells how to improve 
the memory by increasing the power of attention, repeti- 
tion, etc. His ideas are good and well expressed. This 
little book contains much that will be of assistance to all 
who read it. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Stanley’s “ In Darkest Africa ” is having a larger sale now than 
during the first weeks after it was published. 

The thousandth anniversary of the birth of Saadia, in whom was 
united the Jewish and Arabic learning of his time, wil) be com- 
memorated in 1892 by the publication of an edition of his works, 
some of which are still unpublished, and others but little known. 

James Russel! Lowell has been obliged, on account of ill-health, 
to cancel his engagements to deliver a course of six lectures on 
“ The Old English Dramatists” before the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 








John Hubberton, the author of * Helen’s Babies,”’ said recentiy 
that he could dictate a novel, etther to a stenographer or direct|y 
to a typewriter, or that he could write with his left hand quite as 
well as with his right, and that on one occasion he talked a whole 
novel of 250,000 words into one of Edison's phonographs. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A. 8. BARNEs & Co. have just published a new atlas by the 
famous geographer, James Monteith. It is entitled, * A Schoo) 
and Family Atlas,”’ and contains all the latest maps and statistics 
and is illustrated with numerous engravings showing the physica) 
outlines of the different countries and the various characteristic< 
of the industrial centers all over the world. 


Trcanor & Co. have brought out a magnificent work, * Archj 

tecture of the Renaissance in England,” by J. A. Gotch, comnlete 
in six parts, 

The SCRIBNERS issue a volume of R. H. Stoddard’s recent poems 
entitled, “The Lion’s Club and Other Verse.” They will also 
publish a new volume of verse by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


D. Lorarop Co. publish “ Ways and Means,” bv Rey. F. F. 
Clark, and “ Our Early Presidents, their Wives and Children,” py, 
Harriet Taylor Upton. ‘ 

WoRrTHINGTON Co. have recently published Heimburg’s “ Chris: 

mas Stories,” Gautier’s “One of Cleopatra’s Nights and Oth; 
Stories,” and Henty’s “ By England's Aid; or The Freeing of tie. 
Netherlands.” 

Ginn & Co. have added to their list of classical books ** Quintus 
Curtius,” the first two extant books, edited for sight-reading py 
Dr. Haroid N. Fowler, of Phillips Exeter academy, with an intro- 
duction on reading at sight by Professor James B. Greenough, of 
Harvard college. 

Gro. SHERWOOD & Co., Chicago, are about to issue “ Boyden’s 
Speaker,” containing selections, poems, and concert. recitations 
The following days are remembered: Christmas, Thanksgiving’ 
Decoration day, Fourth of July, Arbor day, and commencement. 
The book was prepared by Miss Helen Boyden, a teacher in the 
Chicago public schools. Abbie G. Hall's “* Botany,” published by 
the same firnr, contains many large and artistic illustrations. It 
is in great demand. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Chicago, have recently issued a nove!, 
by Anson Uriel Hancock. The title is “* The Genius of Galilee,” 
and it relates to the times of Jesus. The author writes as a lay 
man, and his aim was not to champion any preconceived opinion, 
but to give the honest results of honest study. 


MAGAZINES. 


Dr. Andrew D. White’s article in the January Popwlar Science 
Monthly in the “Warfare of Science” series gives the ongin of 
the legend in regard to the great tower and the confusion of 
tongues, and also traces the early history of the belief that 
Hebrew was the only language spoken by Ged and men before 
Babel was undertaken. The article.on American industries jn 
this number treats of ** Iron-Mills and Pudding-Furnaces.” Prof. 
Huxley attacks the idea that the people who spoke Aryan were 
one distinct race. ‘* The Storage of Electriciry ” is explained in a 
fully illustrated article by Prof. Samuel Sheldon. 
The Westminster Review tor December, published by the Leon- 
ard Scott Publication Co., New York, opens with a noteworthy 
paper on “ Alsace-Lorraine in 1890,” by Henry W. Wolff, in which 
the author reviews the Germanizing of the provinces which he 
finds to have been as yet unsuccessfnl. Harold Cox discusses the 
* Re-Housing of the London Poor.” Dr. St. Clair Thomson criti 
cises the “ Dangers of Hypnotism.” George Coffev reviews the 
late duel between Mr. Parnell and Chief Secretary Balfour in an 
American m ne, and Laon Ramsay makes a “ Plea for an 
Eicht Hours’ Working Day.” 
The first instalment of the “Talleyrand Memoirs” appears in 
January Century. Minister Whitelaw Reid gives a pen picture of 
the brilliant Frenchman, and des the instalment contains a 
sketch of the author’s strange and lonely childhood, an account of 
his entry into Parisian society, his estimate of La Fayette, some 
account of the beginnings of the French Revolution, a striking 
passage concerning the Duke of Orleans: an account of Talley 
rand’s residence in England and America, and of a most. intcrest- 
ing conversation between Talleyrand and Hamiltun on the subject 
of ** Free Trade and Protection.” 
The Political Science Quarterly for December opens with a thor 
ough and impartial study ot Henry C, Carey and his social sys 
tem, by Prof. C. H. Levermore. Brander Matthews contributes a 
timely article on the “* Evolution of Copyright?” There are also 
articles by Prof. Gide, of Montpelier, France, Prof. E. R. A. Selig 
man, Prof. A. B. Hart, etc. 
The first number of a new quarterly, culled The Critical Rev‘ew 
of Theological and Philosophical Literature, published by T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, has just appeared. The quarterly is con- 
trolled in this country by Scribner & Welford. 
The Domestic Monthly takes pains to have its fashion news fresh 
and complete. Its fancy work 2 ype are a special feature. 
A fac-simile reproduction of the original manuscript of Mrs. 
Hemans’ famous poem, ** The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” is 
given in the Christmas Wide Awake. John C. Carpenter, in “ The 
Celestial Army,” and H. A. H., in ““Some Swedish Legends,” both 
relate legends of the Milky Way, but strangely uniike. Sallie 
Pratt McLean Greene, Emma Sherwood Chester, Charlotte M. 
Vaile. and Rev. George Whyte, contribute four remarkable short 


stories. 

High School Life is a quarterly magazine issued by the literary 
board of the Orange high school. The December number con- 
tains essays by students and graduates, editorials, journals, selec- 
tions, etc. The periodical presents a creditable appearance, both 
from a literary and a typographical point of view. 





-_o- 


Quick Work. 


Twenty minutes for refreshments. More than a minute con- 
sumed in getting to the lunch counter, and at Jeast three minutes 
more gone before tes get what you want. That’s modern haste 
for you. If you tell a bi man cavees now-a-days you've got 
to keep on the jump with him, and give him the essential! points 
without any fiuffs and frills. So you will understand why you are 
invited to skip from one to another of the following points: 

Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Gompeane Oxygen Treatment has *e- 
stored thousands of invalids health. ‘housands gratefully 
admit it. You may know who have been cured, where all these 
restored men and women live, and what were the diseases re- 
moved, if you will ask Drs. Starkey & Palen for their 200-page 
book, which will be sent entirely free of charge to any address. 
For over 20 years the Compound Oxygen Treatment has been 
doing this good work. And there is every good reason why it 
should be and lasting in its results. In the first place, Drs. 
Starkey & Palen are skilful physicians—in the second place, they 
are experien chemists—in the third place, their Compound 
Oxygen Treatment is blood-food. It is instantly and easily avall- 
able. Circulation appropriates it, and every hungry need bas its 
aliment. Nature responds—you take heart again, and best of all 
—you get well. If you want the names and addresses of those 
whe have already been cured by the use of the Compound Oxy- 
gen Treatment, you may have them by return mail if you send 

our address to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Phila- 
elpbia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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“A GHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOUR TO WASHIRGTON, D. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
To the Teachers of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 


aod their friends. Lea 


New York 11.00 A.M., Monday, December 29th, 1890. Returning 


Wednesday, December 3ist, 1890. Home for New Year's Day. Rate for the round trip including 
railroad fare, hotel accommodations and all necessary expenses, 8 12.50. 


ASSURED FEATURES OF TOUR. 
Special train: finest East Lake Coaches. A superb dinner at Broad street station Restaurant 


ing, and su r returning, with ample time allowed. Hotels to be used in Washington—La. 
Ermandie, Willards, The National and The Arlington. A tourist agent, an experien lady as 
chaperon, and a baggage master for the benefit of those taking trunks to accompany the tour. 


he services of special 
Free admission to the Corcoran Art Gallery, Tu 


guides in the Capitol Buildi 
esda, 


to be placed at the disposal of the party. 
mber 30. 


r 30, 
The Naval Observatory to be open Monday and Tuesday nights for the benefit of those desiring 


to visit it. Reception and Concert at Willard’s Hotel, on Tuesday evening. 
to tae President on occasion of general public reception at the Whi 


A special introduction 
ite House, Wednesday, December 


ist. 
A side trip at an additional rate of seventy-five cents—to Mt. Vernon, on steamer “Charles 


Macalester,”’ Capt L. L. Blake in Command, at 3. 
BOOKING 


p.m. Tuesday. 


OFFICES FOR TOUR: 
Ticket Office, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 


at No. 849 Broadway, near l4th St.. NEW YORK 


Ticket Office, Brooklyn Annex, adjoining Fulton St.Ferry, BROOKLYN, terminus St. Car lines and 


jJevated Railroads. 
® Fulton St., BROO 


n 6.30 A.M., to 11.00 P.M., daily. 
LYN. Ticket Office at Pennsylvania Railroad Passenger Station, JERS«nY 


ffice: New York Transfer Company, No. 


ITY, New Jersey. Ticket Office, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, No. 789 Broad St., Newark N. J. 
' For those desiring choice of rooms at hotels an early a cation | is advised a 


or 
The amount 


for tickets purchased in advance, but not used, will be cheerfully and promptly 
refunded, provided tickets are returned not later than one day prior to de y he 


ure of tour. For 


itineraries or any further information regarding tour, call at any of the above mentioned offices, 


or address 


¥. W. LORD, dr., 


J. R. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. 


Toone. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 849 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. W. BOYD, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agent. 





THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, booksellers, and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





QVESTIONGe! 








nen MEET f 


COLANSWER'IOOl* QVESTION 


\ is 
‘M Fee 1S? 


ANSWERS 


Price, Round in 
Cloth, each 50 Cents. 


Any 6 assorted for $2.50, 


POSTAGE PAI 


Any 8 assorted for $3.25, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 














1ool 





POSTAGE PAID. 





1,001 Questions 


United States History, - 50 Cents. 
Geography, - - - - 50Cents. 
Grammar, - - - = 50 Cents. 
Arithmetic, - - - - 50Cents. 
Botany, NEW - - -  50Cents. 


The authors of the above books have asked every 
conceivable question that would be likely to 
come up in the most rigid examination. Every 
question has a complete and concise answer just 
below it. There are other question books pub- 
lished, but even the highest priced book is not 
half as complete on a single branch as these are. 

Mary teachers are using these Question Books 
in their schools in the place of text-books. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a 
rival in perreree See Examination, for review- 
ng os in School, or for use as erence 


The authors are Experienced Teachers. 


Please Read What is Said of Them. 
Every testimonial printed here is gen- 
uine, not one was solicited or induced by 
gift of books or other consideration, and 
these are only samples of hundreds of 





others. , 


and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teach- 


ing, - - - - - 50 Cents. 
Physiology and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
ree - - . - 50 Cents. 
General History, - - 50 Cents. 


Test Exampies in Arith. NEW 50 Cents, 


“TI have a set of your Question Books, and I 
think they are the best [ ever saw. I would not 
take twice the amount I paid for them if I could 
not get another set.”"—G. O. Sankey (teacher), 
Bioomville, Seneca County, Vhio. 

“TI have just received your Question Book on 
Geography. After due deliberation | am conti- 
dent in saying that they oey a want long felt 
in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews in 
classes. I predict for them an immense sale.”— 
W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 

“The set that I receivea some days ago has 
given entire satisfaction, and deserves the praise 
# all earnest teachers.”—A. E. Long, Salem, 

Yhio. 

“I am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I have gotten some of my friends to order im- 
mediately.”—Miss Elvise Hemphi'l (of Harding 
College), Mexico, Missouri. 

“ Your Question ks are just what we want 
for review.”—M. F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 
fluron Co., Ohio. 





THE KIND FYER PUBLISHED. 





HOST SUGDESSFUL BOOKS. OF 


ver ; ee ae 
Words Correctly 


Spoken. 


By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Re- 
tail price, 15 CENTS. Bound 
in extra cloth, stamped in 
black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, wittily writ- 
ten, valuable to all who would 
speak their mother tongue 


— with accuracy. 
ADDRESS 1HE PUBLISHERS, : 








THE BURROWS BR 


have been sold already and the sale is fast increasing. 


POPULAR SYN- 
ONYMS. 


Twenty-five thousand words in 
ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 
elegant. Stamped in Ink. 


Cloth, 2mo. Price, 10 CENTS. 








| By mail, 12 CENTS. 
LEASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


OTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





leachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rz.ther than those without positions 


Seeks Teachers whoa 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1880.] 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 
for good positions, aoe, graduates preferred. 
‘ost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application blank to 


H. M. HARRINGTON Prop., 
& Lafayette Place, New York. 
Having personally known Mr. Harrington for 
many years, I take 1 “ 
ing him to my p= rll peed pleasure in commend 


his : trons. Any se 
careful attention. W. D. KER "Lalo Manager 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 52 & 54 fayette Place. 








FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER- 


ND FEE VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many of the beat. Form for stamp. 


P. V. AUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. l4th St., N. ¥. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH Street, N, Y 


books. 
ng books are specialiy good, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. - 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers are being largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the regular 
Col. Parker, at Quincy, Mass., had a regular system of int rchange of readers. The follow- 
use they supplement work of other classes. 


In ——— 


by Express By mall 
WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS, th pripaid. psipaia 
First Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Animals . $ 20 $ 2% 
Second Reader. Short and simple stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, 
etc. . e ° . ° ° . : : . a mm] 
Third Reader. Descriptive of Familiar Anim |s and some of their wild 
relations . . . ° ° ° ° . , : A i 
Fourth Reader. The Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, 
Elephant, etc. . . ° ° . . ‘ ; ae 05 
Fifth Reader. Birds, Keptiles, Fishes,etc. . : 3 : M 65 
Sixth Reader. Mollusks, Crustacea, Spiders, Insects, Corals, Jelly Fish, 
Sponges, etc. . ° ° ° ° q : a 5 
PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 
1. Stories from English History . : : : : 20 . 
2. Early England, from Prehistoric Times to the year 114 : . 3h “2 
3. Middle England, from 118 to 168. : ‘ ‘ 2 ‘e 
4. Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 ‘ . : : Re ‘ew 
PHILIPS’ CEOCRAPHICAL READERS. 
1. First Steps. Part 1. ° ° . R ; , ‘ : * 2 
2. First Steps. Partll. . : . w "36 
3. England, Physical and Political ; : : 7 m 43 
4. British Isles, British North America, and Australasia , i 65 
5, Europe, Physical and Political . : 3 : 63 75 
6. Tae World. A series of voyages and travels in Asia, Afmea, America, 
and Polynesia. With Appendix ‘ tT BO 


15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTO 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State wh« 
intend to teach in the Public Sehoois of the State. 


¢2@~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep 
tember. 

APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who wil) 
forward a recommendation for appointment t& 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
aim to the school to which the appointment 
made. 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, ale 
- Geography, Reading. Writing and Spelling 

ut 


A DIPLOMA from a College, } 
Academy, or Academic de ment of a Unior 
School, a State Certificate, or a ist Or 2nd grad 
Com: joner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuitior 
or the use of text books, and fare one way 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several! schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 





High Schoc), 


Brockport...... .....CHa8s. D. McLean, LL.B 
BEEP ccncccce cccccee James M. Cassery, Pu.D 
COTS ccc cccccccces James H. Hooss, Px.D. 
BUOROEER . cooveccccces F. B. Paumer, PH.D. 
COON .coce co-ences Jno. M. Mrune, A.M. 
BE Bee cocccecsess FRANK 8. CAPEN, Pa.D. 
Oneonta........ ....- James M. MILNE, PH.D. 
CE. ccnces cccees E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg .......... Fox Houpen, LL.B. 
Potedam............. Taos. B. STOWELL, PH.D 


Persons graduating from terchers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
principal of the school where the work was per- 
formed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


LADY TEACHERS WANTED! 


The School and Colleee Bureau, of Elmburst, 
(Chicago). Lil., secured positions tor lady teachers 
in 39 States, the past season. The salanes of 
these range from $30 per month, to $1850 per 

ear. This Bureau makes a special effort to assist 
ady teachers. Send for manual. Address, 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


ELMBURST, LLL. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish information to both 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is the time for 
teachers to register to be ready for vacancies in 
the spring. Empicyers seeking teachers sbould 
examine our listy, before — vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RUGGLES, Room C, Palace 
Hotei Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 
The second term for both day and evening 
classes for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents will commence January 5, 1891, 
and embrace the following subjects: vocal 


culture, sight reading, musical theory and 
the art of teaching music by the Tonic- 
Sol-fa method. 


For further information, 
apply to 


F.'B.* PRATT,” Secretary. 


or application blanke, 





sy 


Ke 
But when you desire to write with case, elegance, 
and erudition, cet Ellsworth’s Reversible Writ- 
ing Books; Everlasting Steel Pens, and Prac- 
tical Letter Writer. 


send 10 cts. for samples, worth 20. Address 
EDCCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


Welch's Teachers’ Pauchotlogy, 




















$1.25. 
The standard psychology for teachers. Simple 
apd direct in statement and ij fustration. 

Welch's Talks on Phusiology 

50 Cts. 

Allen’s Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers. 50 Cts. 
These two books were the first small books on 

psychology tor teachers published (1888), and 
are still the beat, 

Allen’s Temperament in Educa- 
tion. 50 Cts. 
tt Descriptive circulars on application with 

special rates to teachers. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 


For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 








° ~ ’ 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for U aiversities, Col- 
lezes, Schools, Farniles, and Churches. Circuiars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and school supplies. Beat 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIREE, 
1 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70) 
Dearborn Street, Chiesgo, ll. Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Btadio Building BOSTON Br Pav, MiNW 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
pam ba for successful teachers. Circulars on 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
b | 

Teachers ency 
Introduces t cohects, 
perior Proseasoes rincipals, ty 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents, Call 
on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 





% Union Square, New ork, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk, 


Among the distinctive features of the 
Spencerian copy-books are the following : 
The entire alphabet, both small and large, 
is introduced in the first book. The pupils 
begin writing words and phrases, and not 
meaningless combinations of letters: 
Careful and systematic distribution of all 
the letters, including the infrequent ones. 
Abundant practice in all the combinations 
of letters likely to arise in business life. 
The hand-chart and movement-drill exer- 
cises. The gradation of words. The in- 
troduction of all the capitals in the first 
half of the lower books. The careful prac- 
tice in writing Christian names and signa- 
tures. The inset leaf giving important 
aid to teachers. Simplicity and beauty of 
form. Adherence to the standard forms 
that have stood the test of experience. 
The American Book Company’s list also in- 
cludes other copy-books of merit, each 
series having its own characteristic and 
distinguishing features. For full descrip- 
tive circulars address American Book Com- 
pany, New York. 





Cheerfulness is the parent of all good 
fortune ; whatever your trials may be, put 
a bright face on them. Do not seek the 
intoxicating bowl, but remember the cup 
that cheers without inebriating. Send to 
The Great American Tea Co., 81 Vesey 
street, New York, for a package of first- 
class tea or coffee. Ladies, get up orders, 
and obtain a handsome present such as is 
given to every subscriber. Great induce- 
ments are offered by this company to in- 
troduce new goods. Beautiful premiums 
given away ; extraordinary bargains. 


An appointment to enter one of the New 
York state normal and training schools is 
obtained by applying to the school com- 
missioner or city superintendent of your 
town, who will forward a recommendation 
for appointment to the state superintend- 
ent, and it will be sent by him to the 

s. 
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school to which the appointment is made. 
For admission a person must pass an exam- 
ination ved mee a diploma from a college, 
high school, academy, or academic depart- 
ment of a union school, a state certificate, 
or a lst or 2nd grade commissioner’s cer- 
tificate. For particulars concerning the 
several schools send for circulars to the 
principals at the addresses found in another 
column of THE JOURNAL. 


Signor Succi’s great forty-five-day fast 
was broken on a cup of cocoa. By a thor- 
ough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavored beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, 
and which is known far and wide as Epps’s 
Breakfast Cocoa. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitu- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame. 


Food is better‘than medicine. What the 
impaired system needs is not drugs, but 
nutrition. Bovinine, by its powerful and 
concentrated food properties alone will 
permanently relieve or mitigate the* worst 
features of nervous prostration, consump- 
tion, wasting of old age, weakness from 
any cause, brain fatigue, dyspepsia, and 
all intestinal troubles. Its wonderful 
blood-making qualities will insure perfect 
nutrition, increased appetite, and better 
digestion. Use Bovinine in all conditions 
of acute or chronic illness. 


Schools and academies where chemical 
experiments are conducted, have learned 
to look to Messrs. Eimer & Amend, 205 
Third avenue, New York, importers and 
manufacturers of chemical and physical 
apparatus, chemicals, minerals, etc., for 
first-class goods at moderate prices. 


Their: 


specialties are acids, German and Bohe- 
mian glassware, balances, weights, burn- 
ers, collections of minerals, crystals, and 
metals, 


The best supplementary reading.—Sup- 
plementary readers are being largely used 
to avoid the useless repetition of the regu- 
lar books. Col. Parker, at Quincy, Mass., 
had a regular system of interchange of 
readers. Among the books specially good, 
because they supplement work of other 
classes, may be mentioned the following: 
Wood’s Natural History Readers, contain- 
ing short and simple stories about animals, 
birds, reptiles, fishes, etc.; Philips’ His- 
torical Readers, and Geographical Readers. 
These are all published by The Boston 
School Supply Co., 15 “B” Bromfield 
street, Boston. 


Our lady readers, both young and old, 
who may be debilitated through over men- 
tal exertion or otherwise, and requiring a 
tonic and regulator, are recommended to 
try ‘‘ Femaline,” which is advertised in 
this issue. The proprietors, the B. Bridg- 
man Co., are reliable, and the purely, 
vegetable compound worthy your atten- 
tion. 


Among the best books known for supple- 
mentary reading in the schools are the 
picturesque geographical readers, Home 
and School, and This Continent of Ours, 
by C. F, King; stories of American his- 
tory, by N. 8S. Dodge, Mrs. M. B. Monroe, 
Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M., and others. 
The ‘Seven Little Sisters” series and 
other books, by Jane Andrews; Thomas 
Bulfinch’s works, edited by Rev. Dr. Hale ; 
Young Folk’s Book of American Explor- 
ers, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; 
Readings from the Waverley Novels; Ex- 
cellent Quotations for Home and School ; 
Chapters from Jane Austen’s Works, 
edited by Oscar Fay Adams: Lessons on 
Manners, by Edith E. Wiggin ; Every-day 
Business, by M. S. Emery; Robinson 
Crusoe, arranged for schools, by W. T. 
Adams. These are all published by 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 10 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. 





Get Hood’s 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take any other, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses superior curative 
power by virtue of its peculiar combination, pro. 
portion and preparation. Be sure to get Hood’s, 

“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to 
buy their own instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
But he could not prevail on me to change. I told 
him I knew what Hood's Sarsaparilla was, I had 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and dia 
not want any other.” Mrs. ELLA A. GOFP, 6] 
Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


ha Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are and eé Isions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 
they will many manufacturers cannot 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
phites is almost as palatable as milk. 
For this reason as well as for the fact 
of the stimulating qualities of the Uypo- 
phosphites, Physicians frequently pre- 
scribe it in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 


CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


AU Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations. 





























THE “MAN WONDER» MANIKIN, 


Price, $5.00, 
Full Human Form Shown, One-% 






















Parkers’ Talks on Teaching, $1 
Patridge’s Quincy Methods, I 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training, 
Perez’s First Three Years of Child- 


All books mentioned are fresh and live. 
published. Subscribers to papers must be NEW-—that is, not on ou 
list at this time. Renewals must send 50 cents more. 


THREE GREAT OFFERS!! 


A ely Free. 


©. Size, every Organ in proper posi- 
Neerly fifty different pla’es. 








tion, Life size view 
Cc de to Nature. 

FOR A FEW WE aLY WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS: 
THe TeEAcHers’ Ing year, $1.25|/THR FIVE GREAT ENGLISH BOOKS. 
TREASURE-TROV’ 1.00 , : 

Teacuers’ P ¥1890-91, .50 Pay-e s Lectures on Education, $1.00 
Welch’s sychology, 1.25 Fitch s Lectures on Teaching, 1,25 
Bewant each Manners, .50 Tate . Philosophy of Education, 1.50 
Bro Mucational Theories, .50 Quick » Educational Reformers, 1.00 
“, NDERFUL "? MANIKIN, 5.00 Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, -50 
$10.00 ‘* MAN WONDERFUL” MANIKIN, 5.00 

_ sent Postpaid for only $5.50 $10.25 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
25 hood, 

-75 | Augsburg’s Easy Things to Draw, 20 
.50|‘‘ MAN WONDERFUL” MANIKIN, 


$1.50 


E .... 
$10.30 





Ali sent Postpaid for only $5.56. 


Some are only recently 





Teachers Manual Series. 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on iive educational subjects. 


No.1. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Art of Questioning.” 

No, 2. j G, Fitch's * Art of Securing Attention." 

No, 3. Arthur Sidgwick's “On Stimulus in 
School.” 

No, 4. Charlotte M. Yonge’s ‘* Practical Work 
in School.” 


No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 
Teaching.”’ Adsoa course of Study for Teach 
ers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone's *‘ Object Teaching."’ 

No, 7. Huntington's * Unconscious Tuition.’ 

No. 8. Hughes’ ‘“‘ How to Keep Order.” 

No, 9. Quick’s ** How to Train the Memory.” 

No. 10. Hoffmann’s “ Kindergarten Gifts.” 

No. 11. Butler's “ Argument for Manual Train 
ing."’ 

No. . Groff’s ‘‘ School Hygiene,” 

No. 13. McMurry’s ** How to Conduct the Reci- 
tation.” Foe z 

No. 14. Carter’s ‘Artificial Stupidity in School. 

(2 These littie books contain from 35 to 6 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 

15 cents each; to teachers, postpaid, 13 cents. Entire 

et (cut this out and send with order, only $1.50.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


WILHELM’S STUDENTS CALENDAR 


is an invaluable book for teachers be- 
cause it gives a short compact biography 
of some great man who was born or died 
on each day of the year. These can be 
used as a basis for talks to scholars each 
morning or on Fridays. Price 30 cts; fo 
teachers, 24 cts.; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 








TEACHERS 


NOT 


NGAGED 


For 1891 will find steady and LUCRATIV 
manikins we publish. These cover the enti 
execution and accuracy. 


1. The “‘Man Wonderful” Manikin. 


Price, $5.00. One-third life size. 


The ““Standard” Mankin. 


E employment in the sale of the 
re ground both as to price, general 


For school use or for students. 


For school use. Half the price of expensive manikins yet far superior to any fcr its purpose. 
New plates and style of putting up. Sold only by subscription. 


and accurate, 


yet low in price. 


66 . . 5 +. . 
3. The “Standard” Physicians’ Manikin. 
Now ready. This contains many special mabikins and plates for physicians’ study. Complete 
Sold only by subscriptions. ; 
First-class agents wanted to thoroughly canvass and control territory. 
Liberal terms and complete outfits of blanks and instructions. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, NEW YORK & 


CHICAGO, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


PPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natura! laws 
awbich govern the operations of digestion and 
putrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of weil-se' Mr. Epps has 


ISEAS" Br 


5) (oma 





“Wee 
EVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 


oo of Lay Fe os ~~ 
y bile, Ti disfiguring, itching, burnin 
A bil It is by the judicious use of ly, or blot with ae 
h articles of diet that a constitution may be ae unty of of the bl gp 
we pually built > until = ae © enough to resist | or hereditary. 
every, epmey 4 ssumteniiy os 4h. the ICURA REMEDIES, 
are floating around us ready to attack | consisting of CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
wperever there isa yin it. We may escape Curicuns SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
many a fatal shaft b ping ourselves well utifier, CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
fortified with pure blood and a “ed nourish- | Blood and Skin Purifier and 
ed frame,” Civil Service Remedies, when the best phy 


. whether torturing, 
scaly, crusted, pim- 
hair, and ev ery im- 
, whether simple, scrofulous, 

iy. rmanently, and eco- 


atest of Humor 
vtians and all other 





Made simply with boiling water or milk. f . remedies faul. rents, save your children years 
nly in balf-pound tins, by" Grocers labelled th aus: / of mental and physical suffering. Begin now. 
ja ES EPPS & Co., thic Delays are dangerous. Cures made ia childhood 


coe hy ~~ F rmanent, 


are 
So eeerasene, Price, CUTICURA, Sc. ; SOAP, 
3 , $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and ‘Chemical Co: Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases. 











Baby's skin and scalp purified and beau- = 
WwHY i titled by CuTIcURA Soap. ax 
will you tolerate Freckles, Pimples, Black 

heads, Yellow or Muddy Skin, Moth, 







— pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
rattan relieved in one minute by the cele - 










Wrinkles, Red Nose. or any other form 
Of Skin Diseases or Facial Disfigurements, ted CUTICURA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c 
can certainly possess a BeavtTireL 
mM, BaivciantT Eves, Skiv oF Peas_y BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Wairsness, Pexnvect Heat, axv Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 









LIFS WELL WorTH Livine, if you will 
only use Dr, Ammett’s French Arsenic 
exion Wafers, Tue Warensare for MEN 46 well «8 Wours 


one PE RFECTLY HARMLESS,*- 


and the only safe “| 4 egy of Arsenic, $1.00 per box, 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 0. 





or 6 boxes for $5,00, il to any address. OOMP 
MIDDLETON DRUG COMPANY, Wet roy” VY, BLS, 
No. 74 C.S. COURTLANDT St, | NEW YORK. For Churehes, Schools, etc.” _BELLS, 





and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Per gait hyn erand Tin BELLS 


ES AND BELLS, 
pe s terms free. Name this paper. 


$75.- to$ 00 A MONTA can be 

= made working for us. 

Persons p 50. can furnish a horse and 

give thelr mee time to the business. Spare 

moments may be profitably employed also. A few 

vacancies in towns and cities. F. JOHNSON 
va. 














& CO., 2600 Main St., Richmond, V 
Is now ready. 121 page classified 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 


Catalogue for 1890-94 crsciews ri wwe nooks or oan: 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of the skin and: calp. eczewa, moles, warts,super- 
fluous hair, birthmarks, moth, f. eckles, pimples. wrink- 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skio, acne, blackheads, 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings. powder marks, facial 
development, etc. Consultation Free, at office or by 
letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and Scalp A ffec- 
tions and their Treatment sent (sealed) for 10c. 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years’ 
experience. Highly indorsed by the medi- 
profession; unequaled as a remedy for 
zema, ~caldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh 
y worms, ugly complexion, etc Indispens- 

le as a toilet article, and a sure pepvent- 
ive of all diseases of the skin and scalp. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


BOVININE 


eee EEL -_ 
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“THE BLOOD is THE LIFE.” 


BOVI N | N = furnishes to the system all the constituents 


needed for making new and pure blood. 
USE BOVININE in all conditions of weakness, and especially 
when dyspepsia makes life a burden. USE BOVININE with 
infants that are white and bloodless, with children that do not 
thrive, and are puny and feeble, and with exhausted nursing 


mothers. USE BOVININE during convalescence from illness. 
“Nutrition is the basis of life. 


THE J. P. BUSH MAN’F’'C CO., New York City. 


CET UP ORDERS 


A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODsS. 

If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 31 lbs. Fine 
Tea by maul on receipt of this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
away with $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 
ever Fie gas — the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10. orders to introduce our excellent New Cro 
Teas. — and Amoy, Oolong, Coma, English Breakfast, 
Japan, Imperial, Young fiyece, £4 er, Sun Sun Chop 
Mixed. Good mixed teas 20¢. eadquarters in United States 
for Fine Teas. One pound 0 a “tea will go farther than three 
Pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for selling Pure Goods Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P. 0. Box 289. 81 & 38 Vesey St, N.Y. 


RE4DERS will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHoo, JouRNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 












The migration of English swallows, 
which is now rec by all naturalists 
as an unquestionable fact, was formerly 
the subject of much dispute, some per- 
sons even believing in the theory that they 

the winter under water, whilst 
others believed that they were to be found 
in caverns in a torpid state, clinging in 
clusters to each other by their bills. It is 
now shown that the migrations of the 
swallow are in a directton nearly due 
north and south, and their course has been 
satisfactorily traced across the Mediterra- 
nean to and from Africa. 


One of the simplest of nature’s barome- 
ters is the spider’s web. When there isa 
prospect of wind or rain the spider short- 
ens the filaments by which its web is sus- 
tained, and leaves it in this state as long 
as the weather is variable. If it elongates 
its threads, it is a sign of fine, calm 
weather, the duration of which may be 
| judged by the length to which the threads 
are let out. If the spider remains inac- 
tive, it isa sign of rain ; if it keeps at work 
during rain, the downpour will not last 
long, and will be followed by fine weather. 
Observation has taught that the spider 
makes changes in its web every twenty- 
four hours, and that if such changes are 
made in the evening, just before sunset, 
the night will be clear and beautiful. 
Each thread of a spider's web contains 
5,000 separate fibers, and 10,000 threads 
spun by a full-grown spider are not equal 
in substance to the size of a single hair of 
a man’s beard. Two drachms by weight 
of a spider’s thread would reach a distance 
of 400 miles. 


What Mr. Norton Says. 


DEAR READER: 

Having read Mr. Morehead’s 
experience plating with gold, silver and 
nickel, I feel it my duty to inform others 
of my success. sent for a Plater and 
have more work than I can do. It is 
surprising the spoons, castors and jewelry 
that people want plated. The first week 
I cleared $87.10, and in three weeks $119.85 
and my wife has made about as I have. 
By addressing W. H. Griffith & Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio, you can get circulars, 
A Plater only costs $8. You can learn to 
use it in an hour. Can plate large or small 
articles, and can make money anywhere. 
I now havea nice home and bank account, 
all the product of $3 invested in a Plater. 

8. 8. NORTON. 


It is thought by some naturalists that 
sea-birds are able to exist for long periods 
without tasting water, and it is certain 
that the wonderful powers of flight that 
many of them possess enable them to be 
always within reach of fresh water. The 
fat and oil of the fish on which these birds 
subsist no doubt lessen to a great exteut 
their desire to drink. It has been recently 
stated that, far from any land, birds may be 
seen hovering round and under a storm- 
cloud, drinking in the drops of rain as 
they fali. It is said that they can discern 
a rain squall at great distances, and that 
when one occurs they flock to it from all 
points of the compass. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiti New res 5 One, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage and —~ | at the 


— Union Heth, ceonans Grand Centra! 
Jepot 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
severe per day, European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants omeenee with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 
Ford, Garrison & Co. 


According to White’s ‘‘ Natural History 
of Selborne” the following birds sing as 
they fly :—Skylark, rising, suspended, and 
falling: titlark, in its descent ; woodlark, 
suspended, in hot summer nights all night 
long ; blackbird, sometimes from bush to 
bush ; whitethroat, uses, when singing on 
the wing, odd jerks and gesticulations ; 
swallow, in soft sunny weather; wren, 
sometimes from bush to bush. Other 
birds with this habit that escaped this 
keen ouserver of a life are the water 
pippit, the tawny p t, the pied fly- 
catcher, the sedge a. er, and the oiew 
warbler. The whinchat sometimes sings 
while hovering over bushes, and the red- 


and | start occasionally flutters above its nest 


and utters a low, sweet song. 








Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 


is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.’— Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me 

‘Some time ago my wife's hair began to 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. lam ready to certify to this 


statement before a justice of the peace.”— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, lowa. 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
Sicilians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. 1 then tried, successively, 
several atticles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer's Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was hecessary as a restorative, but | liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose I believe Ayer'’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation now on the market.” 
-Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. 


PREPARED 


DR. J. C. AYER & C0, Love, Mass 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





Manikins for Sale Cheap. 


2 Gardinier’s School Manikin. 


Life size. Similar to White's Manikin. 
Price, $15.00. Our price, each $10.00. 
Fowler and Well’s Anatomical 
Manikin. 
Half life size. Slightly soiled. Price, 
$12.00. Our price, only $8.00, 
1 Central School Supply Co. 
Manikin. 
Price, $37.50. New, never used, Our 


price, only $30.00. 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 





BARGAINS!!! 


We have on hand at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainiy as .ood 
for use as pew, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 
Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Manikins, $5.0, 
slightly damaged by handling, at 
only $2.50. 
9 Knight’s History of England, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes; Original price, $6.00. 
for only $2.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


Ws aave on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains nearly all that 
is m tne new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them c ‘we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, ror 4 cents. 


Send now, for they won't last long. 





for sale 








E. L. Kellogg & Oo», % Clinton Place, N, ¥ 
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SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS, REVISED 





1. The entire alphabet, both small and large, is introduced in the first 
book, thus making the correct standards available for other written work in the 
school from the beginning. 9 

2. The pupils begin writing words and phrases, and not meaningless 
combinations of letters. 

8. The mode of introducing copies of various lengths, as the lessons 
advance, 

4. The careful and systematic distribution of all the letters, includ- 
ing the infrequent ones, such as q, j, 2, etc., no other letter being neglected. 

5. The careful distribution of loop and stem letters throughout each book. 

6. Abundant practice in all the combinations of letters likely to arise in 
business life. 

7. The great variety in the introduction of capitals in the different 
books, viz. : 

(a) According to similarity of form ; 

(b) According to frequency of use ; 

(ec) According to alphabetical order ; : 

(d) According to combinations of two or more of the foregoing 
methods in a single book, etc. 

8. The Hand Chart and Movement Drill exercises which accompany 
each book. 


9 The drill upon numerals given in each book of the series. 


10. The gradation of words in the copies and the use in the same copy of 
the small letter initial and its corresponding capital. 


11, The introduction of all the capitals in the first half of the lower 


12, The careful practice in writing Christian names and signatures. 

18. The inset leaf giving important aid to teachers. 

14, The useful information conveyed by the copies in the advanced books. 
15. The opportunities provided for independent writing. 

16 


. The exact adaptation of the various series to the grades for which they 
were designed. 


_17. The educational basis of the gradation of the books making up each 
series. 
18. Simplicity and beauty of form in the copies given. 
19. 


The wide experience of the projectors of the system, both in 
authorship and in teaching. 

20. The adherance to the standard forms that have stood the test of experience, 
and have been generally adopted by competing series. These lie at the foundation 
of atl abbreviated methods which the exigencies of business may require, and 
which follow, almost intuitively, a knowledge of the complete forms. Not a 
single standard form of capital letter has been changed in this revision 





of the Common School Series, 


THE SERIES. 


1. THE PRIMARY COURSE. Twelve Cards designed to fff eorrect habits 
in the very first year of school. Per set, 10 cents. 


Spencer’s Primary Writing Tablet, No. 1, To accompany the above 
cards. 10 cents, 


Il. THE TRACING COURSE. Nos, 1,2, and4. Perdozen. 72 cents. 
Ill. THE SHORTER COURSE. Nos. 1,2,3,4,5,6and7. Per doz., 72,cents, 


IV. THE COMMON-SCHOOL COURSE. Nos. 1, 2,3, 5,6,7,and8. Per 
dozen. 96 cents, A 





= 





The American Book Company’s list also includes other copy-books of equal merit, each series having its own characteristic and distinguishing features, - For full 


descriptive circulars address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY: 


806-808 Broadway, 


NEW YORE: CINCINNATI: 


137 Walnut Street, 


CHICAGO: 
258-260 Wabash Avenue 





BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 
In the Students’ Series of English Classics, ,In the Students’ Series of Latin Classics, 
ee Sallust’s Catiline, 
An Introduction to the Writ-|Miller’s Latin Prose for Col- 
ings of John Ruskin. leges. 


BOOKS TO BE READY IN DECEMBER. 
Wells’ College Algebra, 
Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Lord’s Livy Books XXi and XXIl. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


84 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 











By E. C. STEDMAN and 
E. M. HUTCHINSON. 
For father, mother, sister, brother, sweetheart, lover, husband, wife, son, daughter, 


teacher, pastor. Prices low, payments easy. Portraits free. A 1 Salesmen wanted. 
CHAKLES L. WEBSTER & CoO. 3 E. 14th Street, New York. 





MONTIET HVS 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of Sekool Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous Geographer will be heralded with delight by . 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


VALUABLE BOOKS |VWTR MORY. 








FOR 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND) ,.sxsterxsetns<zpezsessomon cm 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 


MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
~ FOR PURCHASE. 


GHOICE AND rOPULAR ALTO 
SONGS. 33 songs—each one a Gem, ce, 
$1 in heavy paper, $1.25 in bds.. and $2 in gilt 


binding. 
E SONCS OF IRELAND. 

Ld new aud carefully revised collection of the 
best and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of 
the best melodies in existence, and bright, 
spirited words. 66 songs. Price, $1 in heavy 
paper, $1.25in bds,, and $2 in gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. } 3 
Song Classics. Voll, . 50 songs. 3 % 
Song Classics. Vol2, . = = § 
Song Classics, Low Voices, 47 “ ae. 
Choice Sacred Solos, . . 3 “ j= 3 3 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low V’cs, 40 “ 33 a 
Classic, Baritone and Bass, 3 § ° SS 
Classic'‘Tenor Songs, . . 36 “ | Rata 
Good old songe we used tosing 115 “* f 453% 

CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. Z a 28 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1, 44 pieces. | =Sa2 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2, -— Ore 
Classical Pianist, 28s e” 
Popular Dance Collection, 6 E = 
Popular Piano Collection, 6 * = 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. < 





Churchill’s Birthday book of eminent composers. 
A handsome and usetul book, $1.00. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental! and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 


Lvte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle, 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
French Publisher and Bookseller, 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Cataloqgues un applicatian. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








KINDERCARTENS! ETC. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

By Mrs. MARY B.C. SLADE. Author of * Child- 
ren’s Hour.” Containing Dialogues, Charades, 
Plays, Recitations, &c. For Grammar and 
High Schoals. 16mo. Boards. 50 cents. Paper, 


30 cents. 
PLEASANT TIMES. 
By MARION WAYLAND. Written expressly for 
this Work. lémo, Price, ¥ cents. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. By Mrs. MARY B.C. SLADE, Contain- 
ing Exercises, Dialogues, Speeches, Recitations, 
&c., &c. 16mo. Board Covers. 50 cents. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
MANUAL. Consisting of Practical Model Les- 
sons, Rules and Lecturers for Kindergartens 
and the Nursery Stories,etc, By Mrs. LOUISE 
Pou.ock, Author of “ Kindergarten Songs and 
Plays,” ‘Cheerful Echoes,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
75 cents. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND PLAYS. By Mrs. Louise Pon 
LOCK, Principal of Kindergarten Normal School, 





Washington, D.C. 12mo 50 cents. 
A New Music Book for Primary Schools, 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. 


From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. For 
Children from 3 to 10 years of Age. By M 
Lourse POLLOCK. An entirely 


Words and Music, 16mo. Boards, ome 
DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





III. Ear Memory and Bye Memory. 
IV. The Study of 3 
V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 
Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, 248 Broadway, 5, ¥. 








QSANNAS of the CHILDREN. Addresses and Talks to 
Children. By J. R. MacnurF, D.D. 354 p. $1.50, 
_ WARS of the HUGUENOTS, their Trials and Persecu- 
tions, By Wau. Hanna, D.D, 344 p. $1. 
FAMOUS WOMEN OF SACRED STOBY. Lectures on the 
most attractive Characters in History. By M. B. 
Wuarton, D.D, Illustrated. Two vols. each, $1.50. 
TEE BOW is the CLOUD; or, Words of Comfort for the 
Varied A fflictions of Life. By 200 best authors. Prose 
and Poetry. By J Sanperson, D.D. Price, $1.75. 
ANTIQUITY, a continua- 

of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 2,000 double col- 
n 600 III's, Two vols. — of London 
each, $3.50. E.B. TREAT, ., New York. 





ae og will confer a favor by mention, 
: the ScHooL JoURNAL when CoD - 
™m with advertisers. 








Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Reliet Maps. 

YF eee 


° 





Nie x 


Ward's Natural Science: 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, P 


— — , ot 





OGY, ZOOLOGY; OSTEOLOBY, ANATOMY. 


Send for Circiilar. © ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
98 v1 qo ‘a 


o 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 








